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DNA  ‘fingerprinting’ 
passes  new  legal  test 


Not  since  the  discovery  of 
fingerprinting  in  the  19th  century 
have  criminalists  and  scientific 
investigators  seen  anything  as 
revolutionary  as  the  process 
known  as  “genetic  fingerprint- 
ing.” a technique  that  has  begun 
to  figure  prominently  in  criminal 
cases  in  Great  Britain  and  may 
soon  find  its  way  to  the  United 
States. 

The  genetic  identification 
technique,  by  which  scientists 
can  match  biological  material  in 
one  sample  to  the  genetic  pattern 
in  the  blood  or  other  bodily  fluids 
of  a suspect,  has  been  hailed  as 
the  greatest  breakthrough  in 
forensic  science  since  fingerprint- 
ing. 

Last  month,  genetic  finger- 
printing supplied  the  vital 
evidence  needed  to  convict  a man 
in  Bristol,  England,  of  raping  a 
crippled,  43-year-old  woman.  A 
semen  stain  found  on  her  clothes 
matched  his  genetic  pattern. 

The  case  marked  the  first  time 
that  samples  of  DNA,  or  deoxy- 
ribonucleic acid,  had  been  used  in 
a British  crown  court  to  win  a con- 
viction. 

The  DNA  samples,  the  fun- 
damental genetic  building  block, 
can  be  found  in  blood,  semen,  hair, 
skin  and  saliva.  The  genetic  pat- 
terns in  a DNA  sample  provide 
identification  so  precise  that, 
with  the  exception  of  identical 
twins,  the  likelihood  of  two  people 
having  the  same  pattern  may  be 
measured  in  terms  of  billions  to 
one. 

While  ordinary  blood  tests  can 
rule  out  a suspect  if  his  blood  type 
does  not  match  the  evidence  sam- 
ple, genetic  fingerprinting  can 
given  an  investigator  a positive 
identification. 

Developed  in  England  by  a 
36-year-old  geneticist,  Dr.  Alec 
Jeffries  of  Leicester  University, 
the  method  involves  the  use  of  a 
radioactive  probe  to  highlight 
specific  regions  of  DNA 
molecules,  with  the  end  product 
showing  up  on  X-ray  film  as 
bands  of  parallel  lines  similar  to 
universal  price  codes  found  on 
groceries.  The  coding  is  then 
deciphered  by  trained  geneticists. 

In  addition  to  the  Bristol  case, 
genetic  fingerprinting  was  used 
recently  in  a wide-scale  experi- 
ment earlier  this  year  by  police  in 
Leicestershire.  Some  2,000 
samples  of  blood  and  saliva  were 
taken  from  men  living  in  an  area 
where  two  15-year-old  girls  had 
been  raped  and  strangled. 
Although  the  case  remains  un- 
solved, the  genetic  fingerprinting 
method  cleared  a 17-year-old 
hospital  worker  who  had  initially 


been  charged  with  the  murder. 

Following  on  the  initial  suc- 
cesses of  using  the  technique,  the 
British  Home  Secretary,  Douglas 
Hurd,  announced  that  that  coun- 
try's  seven  forensic  science 
laboratories  will  soon  begin  using 
the  genetic  identification  process. 

But  while  genetic  fingerprint- 
ing has  been  adopted  in  England 
for  criminological  purposes  as 
well  as  paternity  and  immigration 
cases,  in  the  United  States  the 
method  is  used  primarily  in  pater- 
nity and  forensic  cases,  when  it  is 
used  at  all. 

“We  are  not  using  DNA  typing 
in  any  casework  at  this  point,” 
said  Thomas  McPoyle,  a spokes- 
man for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. “We  are  about  two 
months  into  an  extended  research 
project  we  expect  to  last  12  to  18 
months  to  review  the  possible  ap- 
plication of  DNA  typing  into  our 
casework.  We  believe  that  if  all 
the  capabilities  of  this  method  are 
realized,  it  will  certainly  be  a 
tremendous  addition  to  what  we 
could  do  in  the  laboratory.” 

The  technique  is  most  ap- 
plicable in  cases  where  there  has 
been  a violent  struggle,  with  the 
perpetrator  leaving  behind  a 
biological  sample  of  hair  or  skin. 
Unlike  fingerprints,  DNA 
samples  in  body  tissues  cannot  be 
smudged,  smeared  or  otherwise 
rendered  unreadable. 

And,  scientists  note,  the 
method  often  works  on  samples 
that  are  months  or  even  years  old. 
In  the  case  of  the  Bristol  rapist, 
the  defendant  was  charged 
months  after  raped  his  victim. 

But  while  experts  have  called 
the  test  “foolproof"  and  have 
high  hopes  for  its  broader  applica- 
tion, they  caution  against  in- 
troducing the  technique  before  all 
of  its  problems  can  be  identified 
and  corrected. 

Currently,  the  test  is  com- 
plicated and  time  consuming,  re- 
quiring about  two  weeks  of 
laboratory  work.  The  genetic 
fingerprinting  process  is  also 
compounded  by  its  reliance  on 
radioactive  processes.  Although 
Drs.  Peter  Gill  and  David  J.  Wer- 
rett  of  the  British  Home  Office’s 
Forensic  Science  Service  are  ex- 
perimenting with  non-radioactive 
alternatives,  the  team,  which 
developed  the  technique  for 
criminology,  has  not  yet  come  up 
with  a substitute  that  would  pro- 
vide results  with  the  same  preci- 
sion. 

“You  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  directly  at  the  genetic  code,  ” 
said  Dr.  Michael  Baird,  director  of 
paternity  and  forensic  cases  at 
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Bias  crime  gets  NIJ  scrutiny 

Study  says  prosecutors  come  up  short 
in  addressing  problem  of  hate  violence 


Bias-motivated  crimes  appear 
to  be  increasing  in  both  frequency 
and  severity,  according  to  a new 
research  report,  and  although 
there  has  been  a "small  ground- 
swell"  of  police  activity  to  target 
hate  crimes,  prosecutors’  offices 
are  generally  not  keeping  pace 
with  law  enforcement  in  address- 
ing the  problem. 

The  study,  conducted  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  by 
Abt  Associates  Inc.  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  called  the 
discrepancy  between  law  enforce- 
ment and  prosecutor  activity 
"disturbing,”  noting  that  police 
may  stop  arresting  suspects  for 
hate  crimes  if  cases  do  not  receive 
equally  aggressive  attention  from 
prosecutors. 

The  increase  in  bias  crime,  ac- 
cording to  authors  Peter  Finn  and 
Taylor  McNeil,  stems  from  such 
factors  as  increased  visibility  of 
gay  men,  ethnic  neighborhood 
transition,  increased  economic 
competition  from  minority 
groups  and  a perceived  decrease 
in  Government  efforts  to  prevent 
discrimination. 

National  and  community 


leaders  were  also  faulted  by  the 
study  for  their  failure  "to  speak 
out  forcefully”  against  organized 
hate  groups  and  bias-related 
violence. 

The  study  also  noted  that  bias 
crimes  now  seem  to  involve  a far 
greater  proportion  of  personal  in- 
juries than  in  the  past,  when  van- 
dalism was  the  predominant  bias 
offense. 

Homosexuals  are  “probably 
the  most  frequent  victims”  of 
hate  crimes,  according  to  the 
study  — more  frequently  vic- 
timized than  such  groups  as 
Jews,  blacks,  Hispanics  or 
Asians.  However,  the  study  em- 
phasized that  state  statutes  pro- 
hibiting hate  crimes  almost 
universally  fail  to  include  gay  and 
lesbian  victims  among  the  target 
groups. 

In  California,  which  in  1984 
passed  the  first  state  bias-crime 
law  that  specifically  included  pro- 
tection for  gays  and  lesbians,  an 
existing  law  was  amended  to  in- 
clude "sexual  orientation"  as  well 
as  “age”  and  “disability”  to  the 
categories  of  hate-crime  vic- 
timization. 


In  other  states,  including 
Oregon,  Washington,  Minnesota, 
New  York  and  Illinois,  attempts 
to  enact  bias-crime  legislation 
that  includes  gays  and  lesbians 
have  been  defeated. 

The  study  concedes  that  it  may 
be  “politically  difficult”  to  in- 
clude sexual  orientation  in  state 
bias-crime  statutes.  However,  the 
exclusion  of  homosexuals  "either 
condones  bias  crime  against  gays 
and  lesbians  or  suggests  it  does 
not  exist,’’  according  to  the 
study. 

The  authors  called  for  the 
development  of  strategies  that 
will  encourage  legislatures  to  in- 
clude sexual  orientation  in  bias- 
crime  laws. 

Thus  far,  officials  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  have 
declined  to  comment  on  the  un- 
published, preliminary  report  by 
Abt  Associates. 

The  report,  which  Abt  labeled 
an  “exploratory  review, " is  "not  a 
hard  and  fast  document,”  accor- 
ding to  Jonathan  Budd  of  NIJ.  A 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  NIJ 
will  contract  a more  in-depth 
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‘A  challenging  future 

Shreveport  PD  due  for  overhaul 


Recommendations  for  over- 
hauling the  management  and 
operations  of  the  Shreveport,  La., 
Police  Department  should  keep 
the  agency’s  chief  and  his  staff 
busy  for  the  next  few  years,  accor- 
ding to  Police  Chief  Charles 
Gruber. 

The  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  was  asked  to 
conduct  an  independent  evalua- 
tion of  the  department  because 
“we  felt  we  needed  to  take  a look 
and  review  the  current  systems 
which  were  operational  to  see  if 
they  were  doing  what  they  were 
supposed  to,”  said  Gruber,  who  is 
second  vice  president  of  the 
IACP. 

Although  Gruber  expected  the 
chiefs'  association  to  find  some 
problems  with  the  department,  he 
said  he  did  not  expect  the  nearly 
200  recommendations  made  by 
the  IACP  as  a result  of  its  five- 
month,  full-scale  evaluation. 
Noted  Gruber,  “It  certainly 
opens  up  a challenging  future 
doesn’t  it?” 

Among  the  recommendations 
were  calls  for  changes  in  the 
department’s  patrol  methods  and 


a reallocation  of  resources  based 
on  the  frequency  of  calls.  The 
study  also  identified  structural 
flaws  and  fragmented  operations 
that  needed  changing.  The 
department  was  urged  to  develop 
and  commit  to  writing  a range  of 
goals  and  objectives,  and 
establish  measurements  for  effec- 
tiveness and  productivity. 

“Our  directive  system  is  writ- 
ten in  such  a way  that  what  they 
are  asking  us  to  do  is  to  change  it 
so  that  personnel  and  administra- 
tion are  separated  as  well  as 
general  orders,”  said  Gruber. 
“Since  they  are  not  separated 
right  now,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  something  when  you  need 
it." 

The  department  will  also  have 
to  improve  its  management  infor- 
mation system  and  do  some  work 
on  its  training.  "They  want  us  to 
put  in  more  management  con- 
trols," said  Gruber,  "and  improve 
solvability  factors  for  investiga- 
tions.” 

The  department  is  also  ex- 
pected to  increase  its  crime 
prevention  efforts,  develop  a 
crime  analysis  capability  and 


work  on  its  personnel  administra- 
tion. “The  list  goes  on,”  said 
Gruber.  “There  are  all  kinds  of 
things.” 

Gruber  said  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  department  is  pulling 
together  as  a team.  “One  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  in- 
volve ourselves  in  the  accredita- 
tion process,"  he  said.  "By  doing 
both  of  those  together,  I think  we 
will  move  much  quicker  into  the 
future." 

Some  of  the  recommendation 
will  require  the  approval  of  the 
City  Council  and  State 
Legislature.  “We  will  really  be 
years  working  on  the  things  they 
want  us  to  do,"  said  Gruber. 

Gruber  was  named  chief  of  the 
Shreveport  department  a year 
ago,  with  a mandate  to  straighten 
out  a police  force  that  had  been 
rocked  by  two  scandals  in  the 
past  10  years.  The  first 
Shreveport  police  chief  who  was 
not  a native  of  that  city,  he  was 
brought  in  from  Quincy.  111.. 
where  he  had  begun  his  career,  ris- 
ing through  the  ranks  to  become 
police  chief. 


Around  the  Nation 


retrievers  or  Rottweilers  that  are 
at  least  three  years  old.  Four  dogs 
were  recently  dropped  by  the 
department  when  they  failed  to 
meet  canine-program  standards. 


NEW  YORK  - Trial  began  Nov. 
30  for  two  self-described  revolu- 
tionaries who  were  members  of  a 
gang  that  carried  out  a 1981 
Brink's  armored-car  robbery  in 
Rockland  County.  During  the 
course  of  the  bungled  robbery,  a 
Brink  s guard  and  two  police  of- 
ficers were  killed.  Mutulu  Shakur 
and  Marilyn  Buck  face  Federal 
racketeering  and  other  charges. 


FLORIDA  - St.  Petersburg 
Police  Chief  Samuel  F.  Lynn  has 
been  named  to  a three-year  term 
as  a commissioner  on  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies  Inc.  Lynn, 
whose  own  department  has 
already  received  accreditation  ap- 
proval from  the  commission,  will 
begin  serving  on  the  panel  on  Jan. 
1,  1988. 


The  state's  highest  court  ruled 
last  month  that  prison  officials 
have  the  right  to  deny  conjugal 
visits  to  inmates  with  AIDS.  In  a 
4-3  ruling,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  ‘‘neither  a prisoner  nor 
his  spouse  has  a right  to  intimate 
marital  relations  during  the 
prisoner’s  confinement."  Ninety- 
eight  state  prisoners  are  said  to 
have  AIDS. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Frederick 
T.  Martens,  executive  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commis- 
sion was  elected  president  of  the 
International  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Organized  Crime  at  the 
group's  meeting  in  Montreal  Nov. 
13. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - The  Pro- 
vidence City  Council  is  reviewing 
the  status  of  police  academy 
graduate  Samuel  Gaye,  33,  a 
Liberian  who  lacks  United  States 
citizenship.  Gaye,  who  was  not 
issued  a badge  and  gun  upon 
graduation,  has  been  assigned  to 
a desk  job  pending  a decision  on 
whether  a non-citizen  can  be  a 
police  officer. 


ALABAMA  — The  Birmingham 
Police  Department  is  looking  for 
three  recruits  that  can  stand  on 
their  own  four  feet.  The  depart- 
ment is  seeking  to  adopt  German 
shepherds,  Dobermans,  Labrador 


NORTH  CAROLINA  - A U.S. 
District  Court  has  ruled  in  favor 
of  a white  Charlotte  police  officer 
who  sued  the  city  last  year,  claim- 
ing reverse  discrimination.  Of- 
ficer Keith  Johnson  was  awarded 
$25,000  by  a jury  for  his  claim 
that  the  city  discriminated 
against  him  when  a black  officer 
was  chosen  ahead  of  him  for  a job 
as  a helicopter  observer. 

TENNESSEE  - Following  the 
announcement  of  Memphis  Police 
Director  John  Holt's  retirement, 
Mayor  Dick  Hackett  recommend- 
ed the  appointment  of  James  Ivy, 
who  would  become  the  city's  first 
black  police  director.  In  a recent 
election  campaign,  the  Mayor 
was  criticized  for  alleged  police  in- 
sensitivity  toward  minority 
groups. 

VIRGINIA  - A state  crime 
report  said  last  month  that  there 
were  19  more  murders  in  the  state 
during  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  than  there  were  during 
the  same  period  in  1986.  Through 
September,  police  agencies 
statewide  recorded  319 
homicides.  Rapes,  robberies  and 
assaults  were  said  to  be  down 
from  1986. 


Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department,  LeRoy  Mar- 
tin, made  it  official  last  month:  He 


will  not  be  looking  for  a new 
second-in-command.  Martin  con- 
firmed that  John  Jemilo,  who  has 
been  the  department’s  first  depu- 
ty superintendent  for  the  past 
five  years,  would  remain  in  that 
position.  Said  Martin:  "Now 
there  are  only  two  positions  in  the 
police  department  that  have  been 
confirmed,  mine  and  John 
Jemilo’s.  Everything  else  is  up  for 
grabs."  Martin  called  Jemilo  "an 
asset"  to  the  department. 

Five  members  of  the  El  Rukns 
street  gang  in  Chicago  were  con- 
victed last  month  of  racketeering 
violations  stemming  from  a plot 
to  blow  up  airplanes  and  U.S. 
Government  buildings.  The  plot 
by  the  gang  was  said  to  be  part  of 
a terrorism-for-hire  scheme 
designed  to  win  $2.5  million  from 
the  Government  of  Libya.  The 
defendants  argued  unsuccessful- 
ly that  El  Rukns  was  a religious 
group  that  met  with  Libyans  to 
raise  money  for  a mosque. 

Jeremy  Margolis,  the  new 
director  of  the  Illinois  State 
Police,  gave  his  department’s 
command  ranks  a new  look  last 
month.  Col.  William  O’Sullivan 
was  named  to  replace  Laimutis 
Nargelenas  as  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  state  troopers,  Dave 
Williams  was  tapped  to  succeed 
the  retiring  Dave  Burge  as  super- 
intendent of  internal  investiga- 
tions, and  Gene  Marlin  was 
chosen  as  Alex  Ferguson’s 
replacement  as  head  of  the 
department's  administration 
division. 

MICHIGAN  - Wayne  County 
Executive  Ed  McNamary  has 
ordered  a $1 2-million  cut  in  the 
county  budget,  which  may  force 
the  elimination  of  80  jobs,  in- 
cluding 10  prosecutors,  and  an 
$895,000  cut  in  the  Sheriff's 
Department  allocation. 

WISCONSIN  — The  Christmas 
spirit  lives  in  the  Milwaukee 
Police  Department,  which  gave 
away  1,500  wool  hats  and  scarves 
earlier  this  month  as  part  of  a new 
program  to  provide  clothing  to 
the  needy.  The  clothes  were 
donated  by  a private  source. 


How  do  you  manage  without 
Law  Enforcement  News? 

If  you’re  a police  manager  — or  even  if  you  simply  work  for  one  - your  list  of  essential  equipment 
should  include  Law  Enforcement  News.  LEN  brings  you  the  complex  universe  of  policing  22  times  each 
year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If 
you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  reading  diet.  (And,  if 
you  pre  pay  for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 — pay  just 
$1 6.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  LEN,  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  1 001 9.  len  26i 
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KANSAS  — Seventeen  city  and 
county  law  enforcement  agencies 
shared  a total  of  $528,661  in 
Federal  grants  earlier  this  month. 
The  funds  are  intended  to  beef  up 
local  anti-drug  efforts. 

MISSOURI  - Highway 
shootings  in  neighboring  sections 
of  Missouri  and  Illinois  continued 
sporadically  early  this  month, 
with  a bus  driver  reporting  that 
an  unknown  person  shot  at  her 
and  hit  her  empty  bus  on  In- 
terstate 55  south  of  St.  Louis.  It 
was  the  fourth  highway  shooting 
in  a two-day  span,  and  the  17th 
such  incident  in  recent  weeks. 
Gov.  John  Ashcroft  ordered  the 
state  Highway  Patrol  to  increase 
patrols  in  the  area  where  the  snip- 
ing has  been  reported. 

MONTANA  - The  state  bar 
association  has  decided  to  aban- 
don the  low-profile  approach  of  its 
two-year-old  program  to  help 
lawyers  and  judges  with 
substance-abuse  problems.  A bar 
official  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
increased  publicity  for  the  pro- 
gram could  help  attract  more 
lawyers  who  need  help. 
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ARIZONA  — Trial  began  in  Tuc- 
son Dec.  1 for  two  Des  Moines 
men  charged  in  what  is  said  to  be 
the  nation's  largest  bank  robbery. 
Douglas  Brown,  41,  and  David 
Grandstaff,  44,  are  accused  of 
robbing  $3.3  million  from  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Arizona  in 
1981.  More  than  $2  million  of  the 
loot  is  still  missing. 

Lanny  Lloyd,  who  was  fired  as 
police  chief  of  Bullhead  City  last 
month  by  interim  City  manager 
James  Koshmider,  filed  a 
grievance  against  the  city, 
demanding  a public  apology  and 
immediate  reinstatement,  and 
threatening  a lawsuit  if  his 
demands  were  not  met.  Op- 
ponents of  the  ousted  chief  said 
he  allowed  and  encouraged  his 
department  to  intimidate 
political  foes  of  former  City 
Manager  Richard  Kaffenberger, 
who  was  himself  fired  by  the  City 
Council  in  mid-October. 

COLORADO  — Two  white 
supremacists  were  each  sen- 
tenced to  150  years  in  prison 
earlier  this  month  for  their  part  in 
the  1984  murder  of  a Denver  radio 
show  host.  David  Lane,  48,  and 
Bruce  C.  Pierce,  33,  were  con- 
victed of  shooting  Alan  Berg  13 
times  with  a submachine  gun. 


Lane  is  already  serving  a 40-year 
Federal  sentence  for  racketeering 
offenses  by  the  neo-Nazi  gang 
The  Order.  Scutari  is  currently 
serving  60  years  for  the  same 
crimes. 

UTAH  — Two  Navajo  tribal 
police  officers  were  found  dead 
and  their  vehicles  burned  on 
reservation  land  near  the  Utah- 
Arizona  border  last  month,  spark- 
ing a multi-agency  murder  in- 
vestigation. One  official 
speculated  that  Officers  Roy  Lee 
Stanley,  27,  and  Andy  Begay.  36. 
may  have  come  upon  a drug  deal 
in  progress  when  they  were  killed. 
The  official  said  that  tire  tracks 
from  an  airplane  were  spotted  on 
a nearby  unpaved  landing  strip. 
The  officers'  badly  burned  bodies 
were  discovered  Dec.  5 by  rangers 
from  the  Glen  Canyon  National 
Park 


CALIFORNIA  - Sheriff  John  F. 
Duffy  of  San  Diego  County  was 
elected  last  month  to  a second 
one-year  term  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies  Inc. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council 
has  given  preliminary  approval  to 
a ban  on  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  realistic-looking  toy  guns.  If 
approved  a second  time  by  the 
council  and  not  vetoed  by  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley,  the  measure  would 
become  law  30  days  later,  just 
after  the  Christmas  shopping 
season.  Violations  of  the  or- 
dinance — which  is  said  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  a major  U.S. 
municipality  — would  be 
punishable  by  a maximum  of  six 
months  in  jail  and  a $1,000  fine. 

Vehicle  thefts  in  the  state  rose 
16  percent  last  year,  to  a record 
208,064,  according  to  the 
Western  Insurance  Information 
Service.  Nearly  half  of  the  thefts 
were  recorded  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  which  tallied  103,000. 

HAWAII  — Crime  on  the  island 
of  Oahu  through  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year  increased  by  7 
percent  over  the  same  period  in 
1986,  according  to  police.  Thefts 
accounted  for  70  percent  of  all 
crime.  Rape  complaints  rose  40 
percent,  and  aggravated  assaults 
were  up  by  28  percent. 

WASHINGTON  - Officials  at 
the  Snohomish  County  Jail  plan 
to  allow  some  nonviolent  of- 
fenders to  serve  their  time  at 
home  with  electronic  ankle 
bracelets  that  would  monitor 
their  comings  and  goings.  Ran- 
dom, computer-generated  tele- 
phone calls  to  the  probationers  in 
the  program  would  serve  as  an  ad- 
ditional check  on  their  where- 
abouts. 
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Fla . molester’s  ‘gift': 

Child  victims  find  refuge 


NY  Transit  Police  hit  by 
charges  of  false  arrests 


A mobile  home  once  owned  by  a 
convicted  child  molester  who 
used  it  as  the  setting  for  his 
crimes  has  been  transformed 
from  a den  of  horror  into  an  out- 
post of  hope  for  young  victims  of 
abuse  and  neglect  in  New  Port 
Richey,  Fla. 

Seized  by  the  Pasco  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  in  1986,  the 
mobile  home  that  once  belonged 
to  Paul  Hart  has  been  home  to  the 
department's  Crimes  Against 
Children  Division  since  July. 

Hart,  41,  was  convicted  earlier 
this  year  of  lewd  and  lascivious 
behavior,  sexual  battery  and  two 
counts  of  false  imprisonment  and 
sentenced  to  an  ei^ht-year  prison 
term.  All  of  the  abuse  took  place 
in  the  mobile  home,  said  depart- 
ment spokesman  Bob  Loeffler, 
thus  enabling  Sheriff  Jim  Gillum 
to  confiscate  the  property  under 
the  state’s  forfeiture  law. 

The  mobile  home  was  then 
turned  over  to  the  West  Pasco 
Junior  Woman's  Club,  which  had 
offered  to  oversee  its  renovation. 

Roxanne  Mayros,  a member  of 
the  woman’s  club,  explained  that 
a separate  facility  for  in- 
vestigating child  abuse  cases  was 
needed  because  a typical  police 
station  environment  only  places 
unnecessary  pressure  on  a child 
victim  being  interviewed. 

“To  have  them  think  they’ve 
done  something  wrong  to  begin 
with,  and  then  taken  to  a police 


station  where  the  officers  are  in 
uniform,  is  not  always  thought  of 
by  children  as  helpful,’’  Mayros 
said.  “They  think  they’re  the 
criminals.” 

In  contrast  to  the  now  gaily 
decorated  facility,  with  toys  and 
books  for  children  and  offices  for 
investigators,  the  mobile  home 
that  the  woman’s  club  received 
was  “disgusting,”  according  to 
Mayros. 

There  were  holes  in  the 
building's  ceiling,  walls  and 
floors,  she  said,  in  addition  to  rot- 
ted floor  boards  and  moldings, 
unusable  bathroom  fixtures  and 
no  heat  or  air  conditioning.  “It 
was  rat  and  roach  infested  — a 
real  mess,”  she  said. 

The  renovation,  which  took 
nearly  a year  and  consumed  near- 
ly $2,500  of  the  club's  money,  was 
done  by  local  carpenters, 
plumbers  and  others,  including 
sheriff’s  detectives  and,  on  one 
memorable  day,  a number  of 
county  prisoners  serving 
weekend  sentences  for  driving 
while  intoxicated. 

“It  just  worked  out  once  that  I 
didn't  have  any  help  that  day,” 
said  Mayros,  “so  I just  went  over 
there  — it's  next  door  to  the 
mobile  home  — and  asked  if  there 
were  any  carpenters.  Sure 
enough,  there  were.” 

The  exterior  of  the  mobile  home 
got  a fresh  paint  job,  but  the  in- 
terior had  to  be  completely  gutted 


and  rebuilt,  including  new  plumb- 
ing fixtures,  carpeting  and  elec- 
trical wiring.  “There  were  women 
in  the  club  who  had  never  picked 
up  a hammer  or  used  a power  saw 
before,"  said  Mayros.  "We  had 
never  hung  insulation  before." 

Mayros  received  the  majority 
of  assistance  from  some  30  West 
Pasco  tradesmen,  many  of  whom 
were  just  starting  out  in  business. 

"A  local  painter  starting  out 
came  over  and  painted  the  whole 
mobile  home,”  she  said.  "We  had 
a young  kid  trying  to  start  his 
own  drywall  company  come  in  at 
5:30  or  6 o’clock  every  morning,  in 
the  summer,  when  it's  already  95 
degrees,  to  do  all  the  drywall  work 
himself.” 

Those  who  did  not  give  the  club 
a discount  on  their  work  gave 
donations.  “It  was  wonderful, 
just  wonderful,”  Mayros  said. 

The  renovated  facility  provides 
a more  relaxing  environment  that 
is  conducive  to  better  rapport  be- 
tween police  officer  and  child.  In 
many  cases,  Mayros  noted,  the 
children  ask  to  come  back  to  the 
facility,  and  thus  are  inclined  to 
provide  more  reliable  interviews. 

Noted  Mayros,  “Not  only  are 
the  children  more  relaxed  by  this 
facility  decorated  and  designed 
especially  for  them,  but  the  police 
officers  are  thrilled  and  excited 
about  the  results  they  are  achiev- 
ing in  this  relaxing  and  upbeat  en- 
vironment.” 


The  New  York  Transit  Police 
has  suspended  the  operations  of 
its  Decoy  Unit  following  allega- 
tions that  members  of  the  elite 
squad  made  numerous  false  or 
dubious  arrests. 

That  case,  and  another  one  in- 
volving an  alleged  scheme  by 
other  plainclothes  officers  to 
boost  arrest  statistics  and  over- 
time pay  by  falsely  arresting 
scores  of  black  and  Hispanic  men, 
is  currently  under  investigation 
by  U.S.  Attorney  Rudolph 
Giuliani  and  a number  of  local 
prosecutors. 

In  similar  patterns  of  activity, 
members  of  the  Decoy  Unit 
allegedly  entrapped  and  dared  in- 
dividuals to  rob  other  decoy  of- 
ficers, while  several  plainclothes 
officers  arrested  numerous  males 
on  charges  that  included  jostling, 
sexual  abuse  and  attempted 
grand  larceny. 

Manhattan  District  Attorney 
Robert  Morgenthau  will  in- 
vestigate the  Decoy  Unit,  and 
Giuliani  is  probing  the  other  false 
arrest  case.  The  involvement  of 
the  U.S.  Attorney  in  the  in- 
vestigation will  enable  the  case  to 


Police  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  re- 
main upbeat  after  wrapping  up  a 
30-day  experiment  with  a com- 
puterized radar  device  that  clocks 
speeding  motorists  and  takes 
their  picture  for  subsequent 
ticketing.  And  why  shouldn't 
their  outlook  be  positive?  After 
all,  what  could  go  wrong  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  such  a test? 

Plenty,  according  to  Constable 
Paul  Bass  of  Galveston  County, 
Tex.  where  residents  and  police 
alike  in  the  town  of  Friendswood 
hated  the  device,  saying  it  added 
extra  work  and  was  not  even  ef- 
fective at  generating  revenue. 

The  radar-photo  device  first 
saw  use  in  Germany  and  Sweden 
in  the  early  1970's.  The  system 
consists  of  a computerized 
camera  that  photographs  the  car 
and  then  superimposes  the 
license  plate  number  of  the  vehi- 
cle as  well  as  the  date  and  time  of 
the  offense. 

Although  the  device  itself 
works  well,  said  Bass,  the  public 
did  not  like  it.  "We  had  a lot  of 
problems  with  community  rela- 
tions. A lot  of  people  don't  want 
their  picture  taken  because  they 
don't  have  the  right  person  in  the 
car  with  them,"  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 

In  addition,  the  device  did  not 
generate  as  much  revenue  as 
county  officials  had  hoped  it 
would.  In  order  to  give  someone  a 
speeding  citation  in  Texas,  they 
must  sign  a promise  to  appear  in 
court.  “You  can't  do  that  when 
you  send  them  a ticket  in  the 
mail.”  said  Bass.  The  county 
could  not  even  send  offenders 
tickets  — they  had  to  be  sent  let- 
ters of  notice  about  the  speeding 
violation. 


proceed  under  Federal  civil  rights 
statutes. 

Said  Giuliani:  "Whether  it's  for 
racial  reasons  or  any  other  reason, 
false  arrest  is  in  and  of  itself  a 
violation  of  Federal  civil  rights 
law.” 

The  widening  scandal,  which 
has  sparked  renewed  calls  for  the 
merger  of  the  3,800-member 
Transit  Police  force  and  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  is 
also  marked  by  allegations  that 
the  Internal  Affairs  Division  of 
the  Transit  Police  was  apparently 
aware  that  four  plainclothes  of- 
ficers — Edward  Lacey,  Alphonse 
Iannacone  Jr.,  Mary  McDermott 
and  William  Corkran  — were 
making  false  and  improper  ar- 
rests from  1983  through  1984, 
but  failed  to  pursue  disciplinary 
action  against  them. 

The  four  officers  worked 
together  in  the  District  4 anti- 
crime unit.  According  to  retired 
Lieut.  Thomas  Dargan,  who  in- 
vestigated the  case  as  a member 
of  the  Internal  Affairs  Division, 
the  officers  made  some  50  to  60 
false  arrests  during  the  12 
Continued  on  Page  7 


The  telling  blow,  however,  came 
when  officers  discovered  that  for 
every  hour  the  device  is  on,  it 
meant  about  six  hours  of  work 
looking  through  the  photographs, 
checking  license  numbers,  send- 
ing notices  and  picking  juries.  "It 
increased  the  workload 
unbelievebly,"  said  Bass. 

Gary  Bennett,  commander  of 
Pasadena's  field  services  divi- 
sion. said  his  department  is  “pret- 
ty well  convinced”  that  the  radar 
system  is  efficient,  although  the 
department  has  not  yet  gauged 
its  popularity  with  motorists. 
"We  re  getting  fan  mail  both  pro 
and  con,”  he  told  LEN. 

The  department  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  sending  out  short  ques- 
tionnaires along  with  warning 
notices  Current  California  law  re- 
quires police  to  write  a moving 
violation  ticket  against  a driver 
rather  than  for  the  vehicle.  "It's 
phrased  in  such  a way  that  we 
hope  we  can  get  a fairly  objective 
answer  from  the  person,  even 
though  they  are  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  notice,”  said  Bennett. 

In  addition,  the  department  is 
making  comparisons  between  the 
volume  of  speeders  when  the 
device  is  off  and  when  it  is  opera- 
tional. “We  re  focusing  our  main 
effort  on  the  morning  and  after- 
noon rush  hours,”  he  said 

Although  the  Pasadena  Police 
Department  did  not  seem  to  be 
having  the  same  trouble  with  the 
device  that  Galveston  County 
did.  Bennett  did  say  that  there 
was  a delay  between  the  taking  of 
the  photo  and  the  driver's  receipt 
of  the  violation  notice. 

“It  is  not  something  you  can 
just  set  up  and  it  does  everything 
for  you,"  he  said.  "There  is  some 
labor  as  a result.” 


Federal 

File 

A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

National  Drug  Policy  Board 

★ .The  Cabinet-level  narcotics  board  is  consider- 
ing a proposal  that  would  allow  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  shoot  at  airplanes 
suspected  of  smuggling  drugs  if  their  pilots  ignore 
orders  to  land.  The  plan,  backed  by  Customs  but 
opposed  by  the  FBI  and  the  CIA.  would  permit 
the  use  of  “appropriate”  force  to  compel 
suspected  smugglers  to  land.  According  to 
documents  obtained  by  The  Washington  Post,  the 
proposal  "would  authorize  the  firing  of  weapons 
as  a warning  and,  if  necessary,  to  fire  into  the  air- 
craft to  ensure  compliance.”  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  3d,  who  chairs  the  17-member  drug 
policy  board,  is  said  by  associates  to  be  “less  than 
enthusiastic”  about  the  plan. 

Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 

★ BJA  has  awarded  a grant  to  the  National 
Sheriffs’  Association  to  develop  a technical 
assistance  program  to  assist  county  and  local 
criminal  justice  agencies  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing stress-management  services  for  their 
personnel.  The  project  will  include  the  publication 
of  a monograph  detailing  all  aspects  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  stress-management  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  a model  training  curriculum  for 
first-line  supervisors,  which  would  address  ap- 
propriate methods  of  identifying  and  alleviating 
job-related  stress.  The  monograph  and  training 
packagte  will  be  introduced  at  a demonstration 
training  workshop  scheduled  for  NSA’s  annual 
conference  in  Louisville,  Ky..  next  June. 

Department  of  Justice 

★ Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d  and  Swiss 


Justice  Minister  Elisabeth  Kopp  last  monen  sign- 
ed a Memorandum  of  Understanding  intended  to 
enhance  law  enforcement  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland.  The  memoran- 
dum amplifies  the  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Trea- 
ty between  the  two  countries,  which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  1977  and  has  been  used  extensively  by 
both  countries  over  the  past  10  years.  The  memo- 
randum commits  the  two  countries  to  use  the  trea- 
ty as  a first  resort  in  gathering  evidence,  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  achieve  a mutual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  to  streamline  the  process  of 
providing  assistance.  The  United  States  has  made 
approximately  400  requests  for  assistance  from 
Switzerland  under  the  treaty,  mostly  in  the  area  of 
fraud  and  narcotics  cases. 

Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
★ A special  report  based  on  BJS’s  National  Crime 
Survey  says  that  elderly  Americans  are  much  less 
likely  to  become  crime  victims  than  are  younger 
people,  although  crimes  against  senior  citizens 
tend  to  be  more  serious  when  they  do  occur.  An 
analysis  of  victimization  data  between  1980  and 
1985  found  that  the  elderly  were  victims  of  crime 
less  often  than  people  in  any  other  age  group.  The 
report  said  that  the  elderly  were  more  likely  than 
younger  victims  to  face  offenders  armed  with 
guns,  were  more  likely  than  younger  victims  to  be 
attacked  by  strangers,  and  were  less  likely  than 
younger  victims  to  attempt  to  protect  themselves 
during  a crime.  Between  1980  and  1985,  according 
to  the  report,  those  from  50  to  64  years  old  were 
approximately  twice  as  likely  to  be  crime  victims 
as  were  those  65  or  older.  Those  from  25  to  49 
years  old  were  more  than  five  times  as  likely,  and 
those  from  12  to  24  years  old  were  about  1 1 times 
as  likely  to  be  victimized. 


Traffic  radar  gets  new, 
high-tech  look  in  California 
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People  and  Places 


Proving  that 
she  belongs 

When  Anne  P.  Glavin  was  a 
police  recruit  with  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  the  mid-1970's.  the 
director  of  the  Waltham  Police 
Academy  told  her  women  did  not 
belong  in  law  enforcement. 
Glavin  ignored  the  remark, 
studied  even  harder,  and  is  now 
having  the  last  laugh.  Last 
month,  she  was  named  police 
chief  of  the  campus  force  at  MIT. 

According  to  university  of- 
ficials. Chief  Glavin  is  the  first 
woman  in  New  England  to  be  ap- 
pointed chief  of  a professional, 
armed  police  force  at  a major 
university. 

Glavin,  34,  attended  Wheaton 
College  before  beginning  patrol 
work  with  the  M.I.T.  force  in 
1975.  She  became  interested  in 
police  work  while  serving  an  in- 
ternship on  the  Massachusetts 
Governor's  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  where  she  was 
able  to  interview  some  of  the  first 
women  to  have  joined  the  Boston 
Police  Department. 

"They  had  all  the  typical  prob- 
lems, some  of  which  I later  ex- 
perienced," she  said.  "There  was 
jealousy  from  officers’  wives  who 
didn't  want  women  patrolling 
with  their  husbands.  There  were 
guys  who  were  afraid  they  didn’t 
have  a decent  backup.” 

As  one  of  five  women  on  MIT’s 
65-member  force,  one  of  Glavin's 
main  goals  is  to  recruit  more 
female  officers.  One  of  her  biggest 
accomplishments  at  MIT  thus  far 
has  been  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  crime  prevention 
program  consisting  of  lectures 
and  pamphlets  for  the  university 
and  community  groups  on  the 
prevention  of  such  crimes  as 
burglary  and  rape. 

Glavin  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
there  are  people  in  her  depart- 
ment "who  aren’t  wild  about  hav- 
ing a woman  sitting  in  the  chief’s 
office."  But.  she  added,  "They’ll 
get  used  to  it. 

"In  essence,"  she  noted,  "you 
have  to  prove  yourself  all  over 
again." 

Glavin  is  no  stranger  to  proving 
herself.  At  the  Waltham  Police 
Academy  she  was  the  only 
woman  in  a class  of  more  than  40. 
She  graduated  10th  in  her  class. 

Throughout  her  career.  Glavin 
has  set  high  standards  for  herself 
in  an  effort  to  cultivate  her  male 
colleagues’  trust.  When  she 
began  at  MIT,  her  supervisor  in- 
sisted that  she  be  picked  up  in  a 


squad  car  each  night  after  her 
tour  in  a remote  area  of  campus 
considered  dangerous  for  women. 

"Sometimes  at  the  beginning," 
the  chief  said,  "I  would  walk  into 
a room  of  guys  who  were  sitting 
around  having  coffee  and  there 
would  be  sudden  silence  because 
somebody  was  telling  a dirty 
joke.  Now,  I get  to  hear  the 
punchline." 


Bernie 
tells  all 


Looking  for  the  perfect 
Christmas  stocking-stuffer  for 
the  hard-to-shop-for  lawman  in 
your  life?  MPI  Home  Video  may 
have  the  answer. 

Last  month,  MPI  released  to 
video  stores  "The  Confessions  of 
Bernhard  Goetz,"  an  88-minute 
videocassette  of  Goetz’s  1984 
confession  to  police  in  Concord, 
N.H.,  where  he  was  captured  after 
shooting  four  black  youths  on  a 
New  York  subway  train. 

In  addition  to  the  nearly 
60-minute  confession,  which  was 


Bernhard  Goetz  following  his 
1984  arrest  in  Concord,  N.H. 


taped  by  New  York  City  detec- 
tives and  subsequently  shown  in 
court,  the  videocassette  also  in- 
cludes commentary  from  Curtis 
Sliwa.  head  of  the  Guardian 
Angels,  Roy  Innis  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  two 
jurors  and  a law  professor. 

While  some  video-store  owners 
have  voiced  skepticism  about  the 
tape's  potential  for  success, 
Jaffer  Ali,  vice  president  of  sales 
for  MPI,  maintains  that  the  video 
will  find  an  audience  among 
"everybody  who  has  read  about 
the  case,  anybody  who  has  tuned 
into  "Nightline"  or  the  television 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“It’s  a coverup,  no  doubt  about  it.” 


Former  Lieut.  Thomas  Dargan,  on  the  unfolding 
false-arrest  scandal  in  the  New  York  Transit  Police  (7:5) 


news  and  seen  only  20  seconds  of 
the  confession  fandj  anybody  who 
really  is  concerned  with  the  issues 
involved." 

The  videocassette  might 
generate  legal  troubles  for  MPI 
before  it  generates  sales,  accord- 
ing to  Goetz's  lawyer,  Barry  I. 
Slotnick.  While  MPI  contends 
that  "The  Confessions  of  Bern- 
hard  Goetz”  serves  a public  func- 
tion as  a news  documentary,  Slot- 
nick  says  MPI  is  exploiting  his 
client.  "We  believe  that  no  one 
can  profit  and  exploit  him  in  the 
manner  that  is  being  attempted," 
he  said. 

Ali  concedes  that  MPI  did  not 
get  permission  from  Goetz  to  pro- 
duce the  videocassette,  but  in- 
sists that  such  permission  was 
not  necessary  because  the  tape 
was  played  in  court  and  was  later 
released  to  the  media. 

"The  Bill  of  Rights  does  not 
stop  at  the  videocassette,"  said 
Ali.  "Why  would  the  manner  of 
the  dissemination  of  information 
matter?” 

Last  June,  Goetz  was  acquitted 
of  attempted  murder  and  assault 
charges  but  was  found  guilty  of 
carrying  an  unlicensed,  concealed 
weapon.  He  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  prison.  In  addition, 
Goetz  faces  a civil  suit  brought  by 
the  four  young  men  he  shot. 

Ex-IRS  agent 
is  for  reel 

Hollywood  has  been  kind  to 
Robert  Fuesel  this  year,  but  the 
former  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agent  might  want  to  hold  on  to  his 
current  day  job  for  a while  longer. 

Fuesel,  who  retired  from  the 
IRS  last  January,  was  working  as 
a consultant  on  the  production  of 
“The  Untouchables”  when  he  was 
asked  to  appear  in  the  hit  film 
about  one-time  Treasury  agent 
Elliot  Ness  and  his  colleagues. 

Four  scenes  that  included 
Fuesel  were  filmed,  but  only  one 
of  them  ended  up  in  the  movie. 
The  scene,  which  took  place  at  a 
champagne  fountain,  went  by  so 
quickly,  he  said,  that  he  could  not 
find  himself  in  it. 

Fuesel  also  appeared  in  TV 
commercials  for  the  movie,  stand- 
ing behind  actor  Robert  DeNiro, 
who  plays  A1  Capone.  However, 
only  head  shots  of  DeNiro  were 
used,  once  again  leaving  Fuesel 
out  of  the  picture. 

However,  Fuesel  did  play  an  im- 
portant, behind-the-scenes  role  in 
the  making  of  the  movie.  He  pro- 
vided technical  advice  to  the 
film's  creators  on  what  tactics 
and  weaponry  Federal  agents  us- 
ed against  crime  bosses  like  A1 
Capone  and  what,  in  turn,  was 
used  against  them. 

"They  wanted  to  know  what 
Ness  and  everyone  was  like,"  said 
Fuesel,  who  is  president  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Investigators 
Association.  “I  gave  them  a 
bunch  of  background  on  Ness  and 
all  the  hoods  of  the  time.” 

At  the  film’s  opening  in  Skokie, 


111.,  last  June,  an  unlikelier  star 
emerged,  as  one  of  the  real  "Un- 
touchables,” former  T-man  A1 
Wolff,  attended  the  event.  Wolff, 
now  in  his  80 's,  also  served  as  an 
adviser  on  the  film,  giving  first- 
hand information  about  Ness. 

Fuesel,  now  a consultant  to 
private  industry,  is  no  stranger  to 
the  world  of  real-life  untouch- 
ables. When  he  joined  the  IRS  in 
1958,  he  met  Mike  Malone,  the 
undercover  agent  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  sending  Al  Capone 
away  to  Federal  prison  for  11 
years  on  tax  evasion  charges. 

Cold  cash? 
Not  quite 

Convicted  bank  robber  Daniel 
D.  Candelairo  got  his  hands  on 
some  money  last  August  that  was 
obviously  too  hot  to  handle. 

Now  the  27-year-old  robber  is 
preparing  to  sue  the  bank  he 
robbed,  California  Savings  and 
Loan  in  Oakland,  because  it  hid  a 
microwave-triggered  explosive  in 
the  cash,  which  detonated  after 
Candelairo  stuffed  the  loot  down 
his  pants. 

The  explosive  is  intended  only 
to  spray  the  robber  with  a telltale, 
indelible  dye.  However,  in  the 
case  of  Candelairo,  who  is  current- 
ly in  a Federal  prison  in  Colorado, 
the  device  reportedly  left  him 
with  brightly-colored  genitals 
seared  with  second-  and  third- 
degree  burns. 

Although  some  say  that  the 
idea  of  a bank  robber  suing  the 
bank  he  robbed  for  personal  in- 
jury is  unusual  and  a bit  laugh- 
able, Candelairo’s  attorney, 
Richard  K.  Critchlow,  says  this  is 
no  laughing  matter.  Critchlow 
contends  that  the  use  of  a booby 
trap  in  the  stolen  cash  violates  the 
California  penal  code. 

"The  fact  that  Daniel 
Candelairo  is  a bank  robber  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bank’s 
liability  for  using  a bomb  to  pro- 
tect their  private  property,” 
Critchlow  told  the  National  Law 
Journal.  "Asa  society  we  have  a 
burden  to  protect  private  proper- 
ty with  a little  more  humanity.” 

Broomfield 
swept  out 

After  a stormy  four-year 
tenure,  Tyree  S.  Broomfield,  the 
first  black  police  chief  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  stepped  down  Dec.  7 with 
some  $175,000  in  his  pocket  and 
charges  that  he  was  forced  out 
because  of  race  trailing  in  his 
wake. 

According  to  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  and  the  Journal  Herald, 
Broomfield  was  given  six 
months’  severance  pay,  other 
benefits  and  a $100,000  contribu- 
tion from  unidentified  private 
sources  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
him  to  resign  and  not  try  to  regain 
his  post  through  a lawsuit. 


Broomfield,  who  confirmed 
that  the  $100,000  payment  was 
meant  specifically  for  his  resigna- 
tion, said  that  he  was  trying  to 
protect  his  family. 

"The  thing  that  brings  me  to 
this  position  is  primarily  concern 
for  my  family,  their  state  of  mind 
and  for  their  future,”  he  said.  "I 
believe  that  the  decision  is  best 
for  them  and  best  for  me  at  this 
time.” 

Broomfield’s  lawyer,  Fred 
Davis,  said  he  was  not  authorized 
to  disclose  the  source  of  the  con- 
tribution, but  noted  that  it  was  a 
"community  contribution  to  com- 
pensate the  chief  for  his  contribu- 
tions.” 

Although  an  alliance  of  black 
clergymen  has  asserted  that 
Broomfield  was  forced  out 
because  of  race,  the  former  chief 
has  weathered  several  storms 
during  his  tenure.  Last 
September  he  was  reprimanded 
sharply  by  City  Manager  Richard 
Helwig  when  he  reversed  an 
earlier  decision  to  fire  two  police 
majors. 

The  two  majors,  Edward  Long 
and  Phyllis  McDonald,  were 
reinstated  after  300  people 
descended  on  City  Hall  to  protest 
the  dismissal. 

For  more  than  half  of  his  tenure, 
Broomfield  has  also  been  the 
target  of  sharp  criticism  from  the 
city’s  police  union.  On  two  occa- 
sions the  group  voted  "no  con- 
fidence” resolutions  against  him. 

Coming  up  in  January: 

The  LEN  Year-in-Review 
issue,  including 
the  1988  Person  of  the  Year 

Don’t  miss  it. 
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Elliptical  reasoning: 

Back  to  the  drawing  board  for  police  memorial 


Sen.  Howell  Heflin  (1.)  receives  certificate  of  appreciation  from  NLEC 
chairman  Ordway  Burden,  after  Heflin  described  a bill  to  increase 
death  benefits  for  slain  police  officers. 


A proposed  living  memorial  to 
all  of  the  nation's  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  have  died  in  the 
line  of  duty  has  been  chopped 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


down  at  the  roots.  The  National 
Capital  Memorial  Commission 
turned  thumbs  down  on  a plan  for 
a mile-long  circle  of  flowering 
trees  around  the  Ellipse,  between 
the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  White  House. 

The  design  called  for  a double 
circle  of  trees,  creating  a bower 
over  a walkway  around  the 
Ellipse.  In  addition,  the  memorial 
would  have  had  a flag  that  would 
fly  at  half-staff  each  time  a law  en- 
forcement officer  was  killed  on 
duty  anywhere  in  the  nation. 

As  designed  by  Washington  ar- 
chitect Davis  Buckley,  the 
memorial  would  not  only  have 
honored  fallen  police  officers,  but 
would  have  improved  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ellipse,  which 
now  is  usually  surrounded  by 
parked  cars  and  ice-cream  trucks. 
"It's  a mess,”  lamented  one 
observer. 

Explaining  the  plan's  rejection 
by  the  memorial  commission.  An- 
drew Houston  of  Buckley’s  staff 
said,  “Although  the  plan  met 


with  initial  approval  and  en- 
thusiasm from  many  quarters, 
the  commission  felt,  I think,  that 
the  Ellipse  was  too  prominent  a 
site  to  give  to  anyone,  even  when 
the  memorial  was  a non- 
monument in  the  sense  that  it 
wasn't  a heroic  sculpture." 

So  now  it's  back  to  the  drawing 
board  — or,  more  precisely,  back 
to  seeking  another  site  for  the  law 
enforcement  memorial,  which 
was  authorized  by  Congress  and 
President  Reagan  in  1984. 
Because  the  Ellipse  is  the  only  ap- 
propriate site  for  the  original 
plan,  it  is  likely  that  the 
memorial,  wherever  it  is  placed, 
will  now  be  a more  conventional 
monument. 

“We're  looking  at  some  other 
sites  around  the  Mall  area  and  a 
couple  of  sites  around  Capitol 
Hill,"  said  Jan  Scruggs,  project 
director  of  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Memorial  Fund.  “We 
view  our  role  as  pushing  for  the 
most  prominent  site  we  can  get 
for  the  law  enforcement 
memorial.  The  memorial  commis- 
sion views  its  role  as  being  keeper 
of  the  gate,  I guess,  because  so 
many  people  and  organizations 
want  to  build  national 
memorials.” 

The  commission  has  suggested 
several  sites,  but  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  memorial  fund 
finds  them  inappropriate.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  commission 
wants  to  link  the  memorial  with 
law  enforcement  complexes  — the 


FBI  building.  Judiciary  Square  or 
the  Justice  Department's  head- 
quarters — or  even  place  it  on 
Memorial  Drive  leading  to  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  The 
fund’s  directors  point  out  that 
such  placement  would  make  the 
memorial  appear  to  be  a tribute  to 
a single  branch  of  law  enforce- 
ment rather  than  to  all  slain  of- 
ficers, local,  county,  state  and 
Federal.  Or  worse,  if  it  were 
placed  on  Memorial  Drive,  it 
would  suggest  a link  between  law 
enforcement  and  the  military. 

Scruggs,  who  spearheaded  the 
drive  for  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  on  the  Mall,  said, 
“We're  now  thinking  of  a pretty 
traditional  type  of  monument. 


quite  possibly  with  the  names  of 
slain  officers  engraved  on  it.” 
There  are  problems,  however, 
with  the  idea  of  including  the 
names  of  the  estimated  30,000  of- 
ficers who  have  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  since  the  nation  was  born 
because  records  are  spotty  prior 
to  1960. 

“But  I think  it’s  safe  to  say,” 
Scruggs  added,  "that  we'll  have  a 
traditional,  patriotic  memorial 
and  one  that  will  include,  in  some 
way,  the  names  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives.” 

The  National  Law  Enforcement 
Memorial  Fund  is  conducting  a 
direct-mail  campaign  to  pay  for 
the  monument.  The  goal  is  $5 


million,  although  the  actual  cost 
won’t  be  known  until  a site  is 
chosen  and  a design  approved. 
Target  date  for  ground-breaking 
is  May  1989. 

• 

Families  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers who  die  in  the  line  of  duty 
should  soon  be  getting  greater 
compensation  from  the  Federal 
Government.  That's  the  predic- 
tion of  Sen.  Howell  Heflin 
(D.  Ala.l,  who  spoke  at  a meeting 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  in  Washington.  Senator 
Heflin,  co-sponsor  of  a bill  to  in- 
crease the  payments  under  the 
Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits 
Act  from  $50,000  to  $100,000, 
said,  "I  think  that  in  inflationary 
times  this  is  needed  and  I believe 
it  will  be  adopted.  " 

As  a member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Senator 
Heflin  has  lent  a sympathetic  ear 
when  NLEC  members  have  testi- 
fied about  the  concerns  of  law  en- 
forcement. In  his  talk  before  the 
NLEC.  which  is  made  up  of  the 
executive  heads  of  15  law  enforce- 
ment associations,  he  also  re- 
viewed other  pending  legislation 
in  the  criminal  justice  field. 

Ordway  P Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Bind,  Washington  Tup.,  West- 
wood  P.O.,  N.I  07675. 


Who’ll  be  number  nine? 

Court  suffers  as  seat  remains  unfilled 


Hoisting  harpoons  of 
hypocrisy,  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  pygmies  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  have  denied 


Supreme 

Court 

Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


Judge  Robert  Bork  his  rightful 
place  as  the  ninth  Justice  of  our 
nation's  highest  court. 

How  ironic  it  was  for  the 
superbly  qualified  Bork  (who  has 
had  an  exemplary  career  in  law 
practice,  academia  and  on  the 
Federal  bench)  to  have  had  his 
legal  writings  judged  by  the  per- 
sistent plagiarizes  Sen.  Joseph 
Biden,  and  his  actions  as  Solicitor 
General  appraised  by  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  whose  own  past  is 
less  than  perfect. 

But  the  sickening  spectacle  did 
not  stop  there.  Political  pressure 
groups  conducted  a smear  cam- 
paign against  Judge  Bork  that 
was  unprecedented  in  recent 
memory.  Casting  aside  the  prin- 
ciples of  merit  selection  of  judges, 
a majority  of  the  full  Senate 
(hungry  for  the  adulation  of  the 
crowds  and  of  the  electronic 
media)  eagerly  bowed  to  the 
pressure  imposed  by  the  political 


action  groups  and  voted  not  to 
confirm  Judge  Bork. 

And  so  Robert  Bork  will  not  be 
a member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  selection  process  for 
Supreme  Court  Justices  has  been 
tainted,  leaving  merit  selection  no 
longer  the  prime  consideration. 
Those  who  now  gloat  in  triumph 
over  the  rejection  of  Judge  Bork 
are  too  shortsighted  to  realize 
that  once  you  stray  from  merit 
selection  and  consider  perceived 
political  leanings,  high-quality 
candidates  on  both  sides  of  the 


political  spectrum  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  elevation  to  the  High 
Court.  Under  the  new  Bork 
criteria,  for  example,  Thurgood 
Marshall  would  probably  never 
have  been  confirmed  as  a Justice, 
since  he  strays  from  the  “main- 
stream” of  jurisprudential 
thought. 

After  the  defeat  of  Judge  Bork, 
all  eyes  turned  eagerly  to  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  see  who 
would  be  the  next  candidate 
President  Reagan  would  throw  in- 
to the  fray.  And  how  did  the  Presi- 


dent respond?  In  an  act  of  petu- 
lance that  was  stunning  in  its 
stupidity,  the  President  sullenly 
swore  to  offer  a candidate  whom 
the  Senate  would  find  as  objec- 
tionable as  it  found  Judge  Bork  — 
a man,  it  turned  out,  who  could 
not  be  confirmed. 

The  nominee,  U.S.  appellate 
Judge  Douglas  Ginsburg,  was  a 
man  of  limited  experience.  He  had 
never  truly  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  law,  having  confined 
himself  to  the  cloisters  of 
academia.  He  did  spend  a brief 
period  in  the  Justice  Department 
under  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion before  being  appointed  to  his 
current  position  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. He  has  sat  on  that  bench 
for  just  over  a year,  and  has  writ- 
ten only  a handful  of  opinions, 
almost  all  of  which  were  in  the 
area  of  antitrust  law.  Moreover, 


Judge  Ginsburg  ran  into  difficul- 
ty receiving  tenure  at  Harvard, 
apparently  because  of  his  lack  of 
experience,  and  he  received  the 
American  Bar  Association's 
lowest  possible  approval  rating 
when  he  was  nominated  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  for  that  same 
reason. 

The  41-year-old  Judge 
Ginsburg  was  basically  un- 
seasoned, and  thus  was  unfit  for 
elevation  to  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  This  was  true  even  before 
his  nomination  was  torpedoed  by 
the  startling  revelations  that 
Ginsburg,  while  in  academe,  had 
been  a connoisseur  of  cannabis. 

As  this  is  being  written,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
begun  consideration  of  President 
Reagan's  third  candidate  for  the 
ninth  Supreme  Court  seat,  Judge 
Anthony  Kennedy  of  the  U.S. 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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President  Reagan  and  Judge  Anthony  Kennedy  relax  at  the  White 
House  last  month  following  the  announcement  of  Kennedy's 
nomination  to  fill  the  ninth  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Wide  World  Photo 
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Seeking  remedies  for  hate 

NIJ  withholds  judgment  on  report 
urging  more  attention  to  bias  crime 
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Issues  and  Practices  Report  on 
the  problem  will  not  be  made  until 
January,  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

“We  are  waiting  for 
comments.”  said  Budd.  “There 
are  40  people  who  responded  and 
we  are  asking  them  right  now  to 
look  it  over  and  give  us  feedback 
so  that  we  know  we’ve  accurately 
reflected  the  information  each  one 
of  them  provided." 

The  Abt  study  identified  seven 
distinct  approaches  to  bias-crime 
legislation,  ranging  from  the 
criminalization  of  specific  acts  of 
intimidation  to  legislation  man- 
dating the  collection  of  bias-crime 
data  to  civil  rights  statutes. 
However,  the  law  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  addressing  hate  crimes, 
the  Massachusetts  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1979.  has  largely  been  ig- 
nored by  other  states,  according 
to  the  study. 

Under  the  Massachusetts 
statute,  intentional  interference 
with  a person’s  civil  rights  is  con- 
sidered a misdemeanor.  If  bodily 
harm  results,  even  unintentional- 
ly, it  is  considered  a felony. 

According  to  the  Abt  report, 
the  act  is  unusual  in  "permitting 


the  Attorney  General  to  bring  in- 
junctive relief  on  the  victim  s 
behalf."  Under  the  civil  section  of 
the  statute,  a victim  may  sue 
civilly  for  damages  by  hiring  a 
private  lawyer.  The  Attorney 
General  is  also  authorized  to  file 
for  a civil  injunction  to  "restrain 
the  future  behavior  of  the  of- 
fender.” 

Although  two  other  states, 
Connecticut  and  South  Carolina, 
have  statutes  which  "broadly 
proscribe  interference  with  a per- 
son’s civil  rights,"  they  are  not  as 
comprehensive  as  the  Bay 
State’s. 

In  Connecticut,  discriminatory 
practices  are  considered  a misde- 
meanor unless  the  behavior  was 
intentional  and  committed  while 
wearing  a hood  or  mask,  or  the 
property  damage  exceeds  $1,000. 

South  Carolina’s  civil  rights 
statute  concerns  only  con- 
spiracies to  interfere  with  civil 
rights,  not  the  acts  of  individual 
offenders. 

The  majority  of  states  have 
enacted  legislation  to  specifically 
prohibits  already  proscribed 
criminal  offenses  when  they  are 
motivated  by  bias,  such  as 
assault,  intimidation,  destruction 


or  defacement  of  property. 
Several  states,  such  as  Maryland, 
Oregon  and  Massachusetts,  have 
statutes  that  heighten  penalties 
for  criminal  acts  motivated  by 
bias.  In  Oregon,  for  example, 
criminal  mischief  in  the  third 
degree  would  become  second- 
degree  intimidation  in  the 
presence  of  a bias  element. 

The  report  also  identified 
several  law  enforcement  agencies 
that  have  made  bias  crime  a 
priority,  including  two  — the  New 
York  and  Boston  police  depart- 
ments — that  have  formed  units 
specifically  for  dealing  with  bias 
crime. 

Other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. including  the  police  depart- 
ments in  San  Francisco,  Nassau 
County,  N.Y.,  and  Baltimore 
County,  Md.f  and  the  Kootenai 
County,  Idaho,  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment, do  not  have  specific  units  to 
investigate  hate  crimes,  but  each 
has  a policy  in  place  for  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

The  report  said  there  are 
several  reasons  why  police  ad- 
ministrator do  not  single  out 
bias  crime  for  special  attention, 
including  a "disinclination  to 
divert  resources  from  other  law 
enforcement  responsibilities.” 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Lifecodes,  one  of  two  American 
companies  that  offer  the  tech- 
nique commercially.  "There’s 
nothing  like  it.” 

But,  as  one  British  forensic 
scientist  noted,  even  with  genetic 
fingerprinting,  crime  detection 
will  still  require  lots  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  detective  work. 


However,  respondents  to  the 
study  contend  that  by  making  the 
issue  a priority,  police  can  head 
off  escalating  violence  that  might 
have  started  over  a seemingly 
trivial  incident.  Such  attention 
can  also  improve  relations  with 
community  leaders  and 
demonstrate  concern  for  the  vic- 
tim, thus  improving  the  depart- 
ment's image. 


"It's  impressive,"  noted  John 
Hayward,  "but  genetic  finger- 
printing doesn’t  tell  you  how,  say, 
a blood  stain  got  where  it  did.  A 
person  could  have  been  bashed 
over  the  head  with  a hammer  or 
pricked  himself  with  a pin." 

/For  more  information  on  DNA 
fingerprinting,  see  LEN,  April  7, 
1986.1 


/For  more  information  on  bias- 
related  crime,  see  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  March  31,  April  14 
and  April  28,  1987./ 

Ninth  seat 
on  Court 
goes  unfilled 

Continued  from  Page  5 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  in  San  Francisco.  Judge 
Kennedy's  qualifications  for  the 
Supreme  Court  are  ample:  He  has 
served  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
12  years  and  has  written  nearly 
500  opinions. 

According  to  recent  reports 
published  in  The  New  York 
Times.  Judge  Kennedy  has  devel- 
oped a reputation  as  a careful 
judge  of  basically  conservative 
leanings  who  approaches  legal 
problems  on  a case-by-case  basis. 
If  Ginsburg  was  Bork  without  a 
"paper  trail."  then  Kennedy  may 
be  Bork  without  a reputation  for 
doctrinal  rigidity. 

With  Judge  Kennedy’s  high 
qualifications  for  the  Court,  and 
with  a decisional  track  record  that 
may  be  more  palatable  to  some 
than  that  of  Judge  Bork.  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  if  the  "Gang  of 
Three"  — Senators  Biden,  Ken- 
nedy and  Metzenbaum  — moves 
the  confirmation  hearings  along 
with  dispatch  or  stalls  them  in 
hopes  of  garnering  some  political 
advantage  for  the  1988  elections. 

Lost  in  the  shuffle  between  the 
warring  factions  in  the  Senate 
and  White  House  is  the  institu- 
tion of  our  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  We  need  a ninth 
Justice  so  that  the  business  of  the 
Court  may  continue  unimpeded. 
Neither  side  has  anything  to  be 
proud  of  in  this  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

Jonah  Triebwasser  is  a former 
police  officer  and  investigator 
who  is  now  a trial  attorney  in 
government  practice.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 
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“This  book  is  a major  contribution  to  the  body  of 
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with  the 

Police  Management 
Association 

Join  the  nation’s  best  and  brightest  police  managers  at  the 
1988  PMA  conterence,  to  be  held  from  July  6-13,  1988.  at 
the  beautiful  Seabrook  Island  Resort  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Get  a generous  helping  of  Southern  hospitality  while  sampling 
a full  agenda  addressing  the  latest  in  professional  police 
practices  and  procedures.  Find  out  why  host  Chief  Reuben 
Greenberg  says.  “Nothing’s  too  good  for  the  middle  manager!” 
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Arresting  scandal  unfolds: 


Meese  makes  case 

for  new  cj  reforms  NY  Transit  Police  under  fire 


In  its  final  year,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration will  push  legislation 
to  limit  the  exclusionary  and 
habeas  corpus  applications  in 
Federal  courts,  according  to  At- 
torney General  Edwin  Meese  3d. 
It  will  also  try  to  restore  the  death 
penalty  in  Federal  cases. 

Speaking  at  the  10th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Foundation  in  New 
York  on  Nov.  19.  Meese  outlined 
the  Administration's  aims  in  the 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of 
1987,  which  went  to  Congress  in 
Octoer.  “This  omnibus  bill  ad- 
dresses three  critical  problems 
that  are  facing  law  enforcement 
across  the  country,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  act's  provisions 
would  permit  a “good  faith"  ex- 
ception to  the  exclusionary  rule, 
the  doctrine  that  excludes  from 
Federal  courts  any  evidence  ob- 
tained improperly  by  a police  of- 
ficer. “It  would  allow  the  admis- 
sion of  evidence  obtained  in  a 
search,  either  with  or  without  a 
warrant,  by  an  officer  who  is  act- 
ing in  objectively  reasonable  good 
faith,’’  the  Attorney  General  ex- 
plained. 

Quoting  the  late  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Benjamin  Cardozo, 
Meese  asked,  “Why  should  the 
criminal  go  free  because  the  con- 
stable blundered?''  He  also 
pointed  out  in  passing  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1984  departed 
from  a strict  application  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  by  creating  the 
good-faith  defense. 

“It's  interesting  to  know  how 
that  case  got  to  the  Supreme 


Court,”  Meese  observed.  “It  got 
there  because  Tony  Kennedy,  the 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  — 
then  a judge  on  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  California  — 
felt  that  the  evidence  should  not 
be  excluded,  dissented  from  the 
majority  opinion,  and  as  a result 
the  case  was  taken  up  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"The  ruling  was  overturned  so 
that  the  good-faith  exception  to 
the  exclusionary  rule  was  born," 
Meese  said.  "We  would  like  to  ex- 
tend that." 

The  President's  latest  criminal 
justice  package  would  also  set  a 
one-year  time  limit  for  habeas  cor- 
pus applications  to  the  Federal 
courts  for  prisoners  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  appeals  at  the  state 
level.  Meese  asserted  that 
Federal  court  dockets  are  current- 
ly backlogged  with  habeas  corpus 
applications,  few  of  which  are  suc- 
cessful. 

The  new  legislation,  he  said, 
“would  restore  some  measure  of 
sanity  and  rationality  to  the  use 
of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Federal 
courts  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
suring that  legitimate  complaints 
of  sentenced  prisoners  would  be 
given  a hearing.” 

Congress  is  also  being  asked 
by  the  Administration  to  restore 
the  death  penalty  to  Federal  law. 
The  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act 
calls  for  remedies  to  defects  in 
Federal  statutes,  which  have 
precluded  the  imposition  of 
capital  punishment  in  Federal 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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months  under  scrutiny. 

According  to  Dargan,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  alleged  victims  were 
white  females.  Many  of  them,  he 
said,  did  not  even  know  of  the 
crimes  until  they  were  informed 
by  officers  or  did  not  realize  that 
charges  had  been  pressed  until 
court  papers  came  in  the  mail. 

The  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority  and  the  city  are  cur- 
rently being  sued  for  $12.2  million 
over  one  of  these  incidents.  Lester 
Johnson,  a computer  technician, 
charged  that  he  was  falsely  ar- 
rested by  Officer  McDermott  last 
spring  on  charges  of  attempted 
grand  larceny. 

Also  suing  the  city,  the  agency 
and  the  four  officers  for  malicious 
prosecution  is  city  police  officer 
Ronald  Yeadon.  It  was  the  arrest 
of  Yeadon  in  1984  that  instigated 
the  probe  by  Dargan  into  the  ar- 
rest reports  of  the  four  officers. 

Yeadon,  who  is  black,  was  ar- 
rested in  March  1984  by  Corkran 
as  he  exited  a subway  car.  He  was 
charged  with  sexual  abusing  a 
woman  on  the  train  by 
ejaculating  on  her.  Yeadon’s  gun 
and  badge  were  taken  away  and 
he  was  placed  on  modified  duty. 

One  month  later,  he  was  re- 
arrested when  the  woman,  Gina 
Nuzzo,  the  sister  of  a transit  of- 
ficer, filed  a complaint  claiming 
that  Yeadon  had  confronted  her 
on  the  same  subway  and  had 
warned  her  not  to  testify  against 
him.  On  that  day,  however, 
Yeadon  was  at  a local  hospital,  at- 
tending to  his  wife  as  she  gave 
birth. 

During  this  time,  Lieutenant 
Dargan  received  a call  from  the 
Manhattan  District  Attorney's 
office  complaining  that  many  of 
the  arrests  made  by  the  four  tran- 
sit officers  were  faulty. 

In  a review  of  the  officers'  ar- 
rests for  a 12-month  period, 
Dargan  found  that  of  the  224  ar- 


rests they  made,  37  percent  were 
for  attempted  grand  larceny  and 
39  percent  for  sexual  abuse. 
Choosing  84  cases  at  random, 
Dargan  found  that  13  were  sealed 
by  the  courts  “upon  termination 
of  criminal  action  in  favor  of  the 
accused." 

In  some  29  other  cases,  in- 
vestigators could  not  find  the  vic- 
tims based  on  the  information 
provided  by  the  officers.  Twenty- 
five  people  who  were  listed  as 
complainants  were  interviewed 
and  said  they  did  not  know  a 
crime  was  being  committed  or 
that  charges  had  been  pressed. 

Dargan's  report  was  sent  to 
Morgenthau’s  office  in  July  1984 
but  at  that  point  the  office  ad- 
vised that  the  matter  be  taken  up 
with  the  Transit  Police.  The 
evidence,  it  said,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. 

Dargan  said  he  had  spoken  in 
depth  to  James  Meehan,  then  the 
Transit  Police  Chief,  and  to  Depu- 
ty Chief  John  Rogan  and  Inspec- 
tor Jerome  Donnelly  about  bring- 
ing departmental  charges  against 


the  officers  but  was  turned  down. 
All  four  officers  had  been  taken 
off  their  plainclothes  assignment 
when  the  investigation  was 
begun. 

“It's  a coverup.  no  doubt  about 
it,"  said  Dargan. 

Several  days  after  the 
disclosure  of  the  false  arrests,  the 
Transit  Police  was  buffeted  once 
again  by  the  new  allegations  that 
its  23-member  Decoy  Unit  en- 
couraged people  to  rob  other 
decoy  officers  and  even  staged 
some  arrests. 

The  decoy  squad,  formed  in 
1985,  makes  approximately  600 
arrests  a year.  Decoys  work  in 
teams  of  two  with  one  partner 
flaunting  jewelry  or  a wallet  and 
pretending  to  be  drunk  or  lost. 
When  the  mugger  makes  his 
move,  the  other  officer  moves  in 
and  makes  the  arrest. 

According  to  Bridget  Brennan, 
a spokeswoman  for  the  District 
Attorney's  office,  21  cases  involv- 
ing allegations  of  "aggressive  en- 
ticement" are  under  investiga- 
tion. And,  said  D.A.  Morgenthau, 
“If  a police  officer  lied  and  we  can 
prove  it,  we’ll  prosecute." 
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Kleinig: 


Handcuffing  and  humiliation  in  New  York 


By  John  Kleinig 

Should  arrestees  always  be  hand- 
cuffed? The  question  resurfaced  recently 
in  New  York  City,  following  a number  of 
widely  publicized  arrests.  Several 
friends,  appointees  and  political 
associates  of  Mayor  Koch  were  paraded 
before  TV  cameras  in  handcuffs.  Their 


humiliation  provoked  shock  and  embar- 
rassment. and  Police  Commissioner  Ben- 
jamin Ward  was  asked  to  review  the  ex- 
isting rule  that  required  all  persons  to  be 
handcuffed  upon  arrest. 

The  upshot  was  an  casing  of  the  rule,  to 
allow  a supervising  officer  to  make  a 
discretionary  decision,  based  on  the  cir- 


Other \bices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

War  on  drugs:  A tough  approach 
can  bring  victory  over  a tough  enemy 

"The  anti-drug  war  can  be  won.  The  White  House  Conference  for  a Drug-Free 
America,  held  in  Cincinnati  last  week,  showed  how.  1 1 won’t  be  easy.  Such  illicit  drugs 
as  heroin  and  cocaine  are,  of  course,  the  deadly  traffic  of  organized  crime.  These 
substances  flourish  in  a society  that  all  too  often  lets  drug  kings  and  peddlers  escape 
detection  or  sufficient  punishment  if  caught.  That’s  why  committees  of  the  White 
House  conference  recommended  tougher  anti-drug  laws  and  tougher  penalties  for 
violators.  Conferees  also  called  for  expanded  citizen  vigilance  in  neighborhoods  and 
urged  companies  to  initiate  anti-drug  abuse  programs.  One  compelling  recommenda- 
tion was  for  a national  media  and  entertainment  advisory  board  to  develop  and 
market  grass-roots  drug  education  and  prevention  strategies.  The  40  or  so  recommen- 
dations attested  to  the  urgency  for  concerted  action  by  the  main  agencies  of  society. 
The  anti-drug  war,  in  fact,  is  one  anyone  may  join.  The  nation  is  clearly  at  risk  from 
drug  racketeers  sapping  its  energies  and  resources.  But  impossible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  people  themselves,  if  mobilized,  can  halt  the  flow  of  drugs.  That  was  the  powerful 
message  from  the  White  House  conference.’’ 

— The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Nov.  24,  1987 

Plastic  guns:  Congressional  ban  warranted 

“On  its  way  to  the  legislative  forum,  a not-so-funny  thing  happened  to  the  Reagan 
Administration-backed  bill  designed  to  ban  ‘plastic’  handguns:  The  nation's  top  cop 
shot  it  down.  Evidently  backed  into  a corner  by  the  powerful  gun  lobby,  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  abruptly  ordered  the  legislation  holstered  despite  widespread 
support  for  the  ban  from  many  of  the  nation’s  top  law  enforcement  officers  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Justice  and  Treasury  departments.  Meese’s  about-face  came  after  a full- 
fledged  lobbying  assault  by  officials  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  the  politically 
potent  organization  that  has  never  met  a lethal  weapon  it  didn’t  like  — from  machine 
guns  to  ‘cop  killing’  bullets.  While  it  may  be  a misnomer  to  categorize  such  weapons  as 
‘plastic’  — certain  internal  parts  of  those  handguns  are  metallic  in  composition  — the 
inherent  danger  to  public  and  private  safety  is  very  real  indeed.  According  to 
testimony  of  the  deputy  director  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  ‘.  . .The  threat  posed  by 
non-metallic  handguns  is  significant  and  could  potentially  have  devastating  impact 
on  our  protective  mission.’  Undaunted,  Meese  apparently  has  decided  to  side  with  the 
NR  A.  which  has  gone  off  more  than  half-cocked  lately  in  all-out  opposition  to  any  form 
of  sensible  control  over  lethal  weapons.  Far  from  being  an  issue  of  concern  with  regard 
to  the  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to  bear  arms,  as  the  NR  A would  have 
everyone  believe,  the  threat  presented  by  ‘plastic’  guns  demands  appropriate  and 
common-sense  controls.  Luckily  for  all  concerned,  Congress  is  considering  its  own 
bipartisan  legislation  to  outlaw  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ‘plastic’  handguns  within 
the  United  States.  With  or  without  the  Administration’s  support,  Congress  should 
impose  such  a ban." 

— The  Arizona  Republic 
Nov.  8,  1987 


Disband  the  T.A.  police 

“ The  unfolding  story  of  phony  arrests  (hundreds  of  them,  by  some  accounts)  made  by 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  police  officers  is  so  shocking  that  it  transcends  the 
term  scandal.  It  also  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  autonomous  MTA  Police 
Department  should  be  retained.  The  reason  for  the  phony  arrests  appears  to  be  an 
MTA  policy  of  promoting  officers  who  produced  the  most  arrests.  It  wouldn’t  take  a 
rotten  cop  long  to  discover  it  was  much  easier  and  more  rewarding  to  falsely  accuse  in- 
nocent people  than  to  collar  real  criminals.  While  the  incidents  involve  a relatively 
small  number  of  officers,  they  are  no  small  matter,  and  they  have  cast  a cloud  of  suspi- 
cion and  doubt  over  every  member  of  the  MTA  force.  No  promotion  granted  since  the 
arrest-performance  policy  went  into  effect  is  beyond  suspicion.  Perhaps  the  MTA 
should  concentrate  on  running  the  city’s  transit  system,  and  reserve  dealing  with 
lawbreakers  for  the  New  York  Police  Department.  Whatever  rationale  there  may  be 
for  maintaining  a separate  T.A.  police  force  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  MTA’s 
demonstrated  inability  to  administer  one.  No  investigation,  no  matter  how  thorough, 
is  likely  to  restore  the  T.A.  police  force's  lost  credibility.  It  is  time  to  merge  the  T.A. 
police  with  the  NY  PD." 

— The  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance 
Dec.  5.  1987 


cumstances  of  surrender  and  whether  the 
arrestee  was  believed  to  be  prone  to 
violence  or  escape. 

The  decision  has  provoked  much 
grumbling.  No  doubt  the  timing  has  con- 
tributed to  this.  Why  should  the  policy 
come  up  for  review  only  when  the 
Mayor's  friends  are  involved  — when 
daily,  other  equally  nonviolent  and  sub- 
missive suspects  are  made  to  suffer  the 
same  indignity?  Trickle-down  justice  car- 
ries little  moral  authority. 

But  there  have  been  more  serious 
rumblings.  Once  again  the  specter  of 
racism  has  been  raised.  The  beneficiaries 
of  the  new  provision  are  likely  to  be 
"white"  collar  criminals,  while  street 
criminals,  predominantly  black,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  manacled.  The  discrimination 
could  well  be  reinforced  by  the  discretion 
allowed  to  arresting  officers. 

The  complaint  may  not  be  wholly 
justified.  If,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  the 
issue  is  not  one  of  class  or  racial  back- 
ground, but  of  the  likelihood  of  a person 
who  is  still  only  a suspect  attempting  to 


escape  or  to  endanger  others,  it  will  be 
purely  accidental  if  the  beneficiaries  are 
more  often  white-collar  than  street 
criminals. 

There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  this 
response.  Although  police  are  accorded 
the  authority  to  use  coercive  force  in  their 
service  to  the  community,  their  use  of 
that  force  is  morally  problematic  unless 
it  is  demanded  by  the  situation  at  hand 
Unnecessary  force  is  unethical  force. 
And,  in  the  case  of  handcuffing,  it  may  be 
deeply  demeaning. 

If  the  arrested  person  is  subsequently 
exonerated,  the  humiliation  is  not  forgot- 
ten — and  this  humiliation,  I am  told,  is 
most  acute  when  police  officers  in 
uniform  are  arrested. 

But  can  police  know  — except, 
perhaps,  when  the  suspect  turns  himself 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Letters 


To  the  editor: 

My  husband  gave  me  your  Nov.  10 
issue  with  the  story  on  police  suicide.  I 
read  the  first  half  with  real  appreciation 
for  the  investigation  you  had  done  in  call- 
ing various  departments  where  you 
found  that  suicide  of  officers  is  rare. 

The  second  half  of  the  article  was  what 
we  usually  read:  subjective  hyping  and  a 
lot  of  shooting  from  the  hip  by  people 
who  are  not  experts  in  the  field  of 
suicidology. 

You  are  right  that  suicide  by  police  of- 
ficers is  rare.  Even  though  30,000  people 
die  by  suicide  every  year,  it  is  still  rare 
enough  that  we  get  by  with  ignoring  it. 
As  a society,  we  do  a lot  of  handwringing 
and  tongue-clucking  about  isolated,  in- 
dividual and  dramatic  cases,  but  we  don  t 
do  anything. 

Depression  received  a glancing  men- 
tion in  your  article.  Depression  is  not  an 
ordinary  emotion  that  happens  to  every- 
body. Depression  is  a brain  disease,  and 
the  way  people  die  from  it  is  by  suicide. 

Being  a police  officer,  or  being  a police 
officer  who  has  personal  or  other  kinds  of 
problems,  is  not  a cause  of  suicide. 
Within  the  context  of  a person  who  has 
depression,  these  stressers  can  be  trig- 
gers of  suicide,  but  not  causes. 

In  my  newsletter,  I wrote  a short  piece 
on  police  suicide,  the  point  of  which  was 
your  point:  There  are  very  few  studies, 
and  those  there  are  are  very  old. 

ADINA  WROBLESKI 
Educator/Suicidologist 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

To  the  editor: 

Calibre  Press  Inc.,  an  officer  survival 
training  firm,  would  like  to  compliment 
you  on  your  recent  articles  on  managing 
stress  (LEN,  Nov.  10,  1987). 

I would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  input  which  will  be  extremely 
helpful  in  the  future. 

The  "Afterburn"  chapter  of  our  text 
"Street  Survival"  and  the  "Mental  Con- 
ditioning” chapter  of  our  text  "The  Tac- 


tical Edge”  have  had  a big  impact  on 
teaching  officers  stress  management 
before  and  after  critical  incidents.  These 
would  be  excellent  entries  in  any  future 
article/bibliography  on  stress. 

Also,  William  Lewinski,  Ph.D.,  is  an  ex- 
cellent resource  to  interview  for  any 
future  articles  on  this  subject.  His  in- 
volvement in  stress  management  for 
police  officers  is  most  pervasive,  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  contribute  insights  into 
the  subject  of  critical  incident  manage- 
ment for  police  that  would  be  most 
helpful.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  him  at 
Calibre  Press  Inc.  prior  to  working  on 
any  other  articles  on  this  subject. 

I want  to  congratulate  you  on  a fine 
publication. 

DENNIS  ANDERSON 
Calibre  Press  Inc. 

Northbrook,  111. 

To  the  editor: 

When  I read  your  July  14  interview 
concerning  security  on  the  high  seas,  I 
did  not  get  a sense  of  true  awareness  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  interviewees 
regarding  terrorism  on  board  or  directed 
against  their  vessels.  I do  agree  with  the 
statement,  "Potentially  harmful  groups, 
be  they  terrorists,  religious  fanatics  or 
mentally  incompetent,  cannot  be  wholly 
guarded  against."  However,  I believe 
that  the  passenger  ship  industry  can,  and 
in  many  cases  has  taken  a more  serious 
look  at  the  subject  of  terrorism  than  the 
interview  tends  to  portray. 

I n the  Port  of  New  Y ork,  soon  after  the 
Achille  Lauro  incident,  the  Coast  Guard 
called  together  appropriate  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  FBI,  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  and  representa- 
tives of  the  passenger  ship  lines,  to 
review  the  status  of  security.  This 
meeting  evolved  into  a working  commit- 
tee with  the  initial  cadre  being  aug- 
mented by  various  individuals  or  other 
agencies  (e.g.,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Charleston,  S.C.,  is  a quaint,  antebellum  Southern  city 
that  is  as  steeped  in  tradition  as  any  you  might  name. 
Except,  that  is,  when  your  attention  turns  to  the  city's 
Police  Department.  At  police  headquarters,  comfor- 
tably ensconced  in  the  chief's  office  for  the  past  five  and 
a half  years,  is  a man  who,  although  not  a strict  anti- 
traditionalist, is  likely  to  break  any  mold  you  might  tr\ 
to  fit  him  into.  Chief Reuben  M.  Greenberg  is  quite  clear- 
ly a curiosity,  a rare  bird  among  police  executives,  and 
one  who  presides  over  an  agency  that  some  migh  t see  as 
unconventional. 

True,  as  so  many  others  have  pointed  out,  Chief 
Greenberg  is  Jewish  and  black  — in  itself  an  unlikely 
combination  for  a law  enforcement  executive  in  a tradi- 
tional, medium-sized  Southern  city.  But  the  measure  of 
Greenberg's  unconventionality  stems  from  much  more 
than  simply  race  and  religion.  This  Southern-born  and 
bred.  Berkeley-educated  police  chief  is  one  who  truly 
loves  cops,  and  truly  loves  being  a cop.  If  you  're  looking 
for  a police  chief  who  will  be  con  ten  t to  sit  in  an  office  at  a 
desk  and  issue  orders  and  second-guess  subordinates, 
you  're  not  looking  for  Greenberg. 

The  thing  that's  always  been  feared  in  law  enforce- 
ment, " notes  Greenberg,  "was  having  major  decisions 


dealing  with  safety  on  the  job  decided  by  some  fat  guy 
sitting  on  his  rear  enii  who  hasti 't  made  an  arrest  in  20 
years.  The  last  person  I arrested  was  about  a week  ago  — 
an  armed  robber. " 

That  Greenberg  would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  nab 
an  armed  thief  should  not  be  too  surprising,  giving  the 
chief's  penchant  for  patrolling  his  city  and  for  roller- 
skating Ion  his  own  time,  he  emphasizes).  Some  folks 
jog;  Greenberg  skates.  And,  as  he  points  out,  "Sooner  or 
later,  if  you  're  jogging,  you  're  going  to  see  crimes  com- 
mitted. Most  police  chiefs  will  ignore  them  and  pretend 
they  don 't  see  anything.  I don 't  ignore  them;  / take  ac- 
tion." Nor  is  Greenberg  content  to  be  the  only 
Charleston  cop  with  added  mobility  while  on  foot. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  crooks  don't  wear  “shiny, 
military-style  shoes,  ” Greenberg  permits  his  officers  to 
wear  running  shoes  while  on  duty,  to  give  them  an  extra 
edge  when  giving  chase. 

Greenberg  is  also  one  who  defies  most  conventional 
wisdom  when  it  comes  to  setting  and  implementing  an 
agenda  for  change  in  an  urban  police  department.  He 
believes  that  going  slowly  in  a new  chief's  job  only 
means  buying  into  the  unacceptable  practices  one 


wishes  to  change.  That's  not  for  Greenberg.  Within  days 
after  his  appointment  in  Charleston,  he  gave  his  officers 
sweeping  new  instructions  regarding  the  use  of  firearms 
and  use  of  force.  Within  four  months,  the  department's 
entire  manual  of  orders  and  regulations  had  been 
reworked  - in  large  part  through  the  input  and  con- 
tributions of  lower-ranking  officers,  whose  perspective 
Greenberg  deems  invaluable.  He  runs  a no-nonsense 
operation  when  it  comes  to  discipline,  with  no  second 
chances  for  violations  ranging  from  verbal  abuse  to  ex- 
cessive use  of  force  to  having  an  auto  accident  while  on 
duty.  Second  chances,  he  asserts,  only  encourage  repeat 
violations  of  the  rules. 

The  chief  is  just  as  solicitous  of  his  community  as  he  is 
of  his  officers.  "Community  relations  is  everything,  "he 
says,  and  the  Charleston  Police  Department  quite  clear- 
ly extends  itself  on  behalf  of  residents.  Whether  it's 
repairing  doors  or  windows  damaged  by  police  actions, 
providing  hotel  rooms  and  meals  to  burglary  or  rape  vic- 
tims too  frightened  to  stay  in  their  own  homes,  or  en- 
couraging citizens  to  get  out  of  their  houses  and  observe 
when  police  activity  is  happening  outside,  Greenberg 
believes  in  his  constituents.  He  believes  in  his  officers, 
and  he  believes  in  himself.  For  policing  in  Charleston, 
such  convictions  have  proven  a powerful  combination. 


“I  used  to  have  very  bad 
feelings  about  the  courts,  but 
I feel  much  better  now  that  I’ve 
given  up  all  possible  hope.  I 
expect  nothing  from  the  courts, 
so  anything  I get  is  a joy  to  me.” 


Reuben  M. 

Greenberg 

Chief  of  Police  of  Charleston,  S.C. 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Your  background  is  a 
subject  of  constant  media  curiosity,  what  with  your  be- 
ing black,  Jewish  and  the  police  chief  of  a Southern  city. 
What  impact  has  this  very  personal  attention  on  you 
had  on  the  Charleston  Police  Department? 

GREENBERG:  Oh,  it  probably  makes  people  in  the 
department  feel  that  their  efforts  are  appreciated,  not 
only  here  in  Charleston  but  around  the  world.  People 
come  to  visit  from  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Jamaica, 
Canada,  England,  Scotland,  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  So  our  officers  have  an  idea  that  their  depart- 
ment is  playing  a role  in  law  enforcement,  in  terms  of 
new  ideas  and  innovation,  all  over  the  world,  really. 

LEN:  You’re  also  noted  for  an  apparent  fondness  for  the 
unusual,  such  as  patrolling  on  roller  skates.  . . . 

GREENBERG:  Actually,  that’s  not  true.  I've  never 
been  on  patrol  on  roller  skates.  When  I’m  on  skates  I’m 
on  my  own  time.  Other  people  jog,  I skate.  Sooner  or 
later,  if  you’re  jogging  in  a city  of  any  size,  you’re  going 
to  see  crimes  committed  and  things  being  done.  Most 


police  chiefs  will  ignore  them  and  pretend  they  don’t  see 
anything.  I don't  ignore  them;  I take  action. 

LEN:  At  one  time,  didn’t  you  give  yourself  a ticket  for  a 
minor  driving  offense? 

GREENBERG:  I was  answering  a call  for  an  injury  ac- 
cident, and  I had  my  own  accident  en  route.  I clipped  the 
back  of  a person’s  car. 

LEN:  That’s  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  heard  of  a police 
chief  citing  himself  for  a traffic  violation. 

GREENBERG:  Well,  it  was  my  fault,  no  question 
about  it.  I hit  the  car  from  the  rear.  They  had  pulled  over 
in  response  to  the  blue  light  and  siren,  and  instead  of 
pulling  all  the  way  over  to  the  right,  they  stopped  where 
they  were.  I should  have  been  able  to  go  around  them, 
but  didn't  do  so.  In  our  department,  if  there’s  a fender- 
bender  and  it’s  our  fault,  the  officer  gets  cited.  So  I said 
"cite  me,”  I told  ’em  the  charge  I wanted  to  be  charged 
with,  and  went  over  and  paid  the  ticket. 

LEN:  Is  there  some  sort  of  message  in  an  action  like 
that? 


GREENBERG:  It's  not  a message  for  the  community. 
A lot  of  people  give  me  a lot  of  credit,  which  they  pro- 
bably shouldn’t.  In  our  department,  if  you  have  an  acci- 
dent and  it’s  your  fault,  you  have  to  pay  the  first  $500 
worth  of  damage,  or  the  exact  cost,  whichever  is  the 
lesser  amount.  Well,  that  was  about  $900  worth  of 
damage,  which  isn’t  much  these  days.  So  I had  to  pay 
$500  for  the  damage  and  also  had  to  pay  $60  for  a cita- 
tion for  careless  driving. 

‘I  enjoy  helping  people1 

LEN:  You  said  you  were  responding  to  a call.  Do  you 
think  it's  important  for  a police  chief  to  keep  his  hand  in 
the  patrol  function,  such  as  you  seem  to  do? 

GREENBERG:  It  depends  on  what  you  see  your  job  as. 
If  they’re  looking  for  somebody  to  sit  on  the  desk  every 
day  and  just  be  there,  then  they  need  somebody  else.  I’m 
not  ever  going  to  do  that.  That's  not  my  way  of  doing 
business.  But  other  people  do  that,  and  I would  guess 
quite  successfully.  It  depends  on  what  they  want  to  do. 
These  jobs  don’t  pay  very  much  money,  so  you  may  as 
well  have  a little  enjoyment.  I enjoy  helping  people  out, 
and  you  can  help  people  out  more  easily  if  you're  on  the 
street  than  you  can  sitting  at  your  desk. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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“If  you’re  a police 
officer,  then  you  gain 
nothing  by  running 
good,  tax-paying 
citizens  from  the 
scene,  thereby 
leaving  behind 
nothing  but  bums 
and  criminals  to 
be  your  witnesses.” 


Continued  from  Page  9 

LEN:  Well,  what  do  you  want  to  do  as  a police  chief? 

GREENBERG:  I would  like  to  have  an  impact.  I like  to 
be  where  the  action  is.  I'd  like  to  have  an  impact  on 
reducing  crime,  in  the  first  place,  and  secondly,  on 
assisting  victims  of  crime.  We're  very  good  on  both 
counts  in  this  department.  We  do  a lot  of  things  here 
that  are  not  done  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 


LEN:  For  instance? 

GREENBERG:  For  example,  if  our  SWAT  team  has  to 
conduct  an  operation,  they  might  use  tear  gas.  In  a re- 
cent case  we  used  tear  gas  to  get  a guy  out  of  his  house 
after  he  had  threatened  his  relatives  with  guns  and  so 
forth.  We  talked  to  him  for  about  eight  hours,  trying  to 
get  him  out,  and  he  wouldn’t  come  out.  So  we  were 
forced  to  tear-gas  him  to  get  him  out.  In  the  process,  we 
broke  about  four  windows  in  the  house  from  throwing 
tear  gas  in.  We  repaired  all  four  windows.  If  we  kick  a 
door  in  on  a warrant  or  in  a fresh  pursuit,  or  if  we  damage 
furniture  during  a fight  in  somebody  s living  room,  then 
we  repair  the  door  or  the  furniture.  A lot  of  departments 
don't  do  that.  The  reason  we  do  is  because  we  usually 
find  that  the  person  who  is  arrested  is  almost  never  the 
owner  of  the  property  that's  destroyed  or  damaged.  It’s 
his  mother  who  owns  the  house,  or  someone  else,  so  if  we 
cause  damage  we’re  placing  a cost  on  a third  person  who 
is,  in  most  cases,  law-abiding  and  has  contributed 
nothing  to  the  confrontation  with  the  police.  And  yet  as 
a result  of  police  action,  they  might  wind  up  having  to 
pay  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  damages  that 
would  come  directly  out  of  their  pockets.  They  may  not 
have  insurance,  or  if  they  do.  the  insurance  doesn't 
cover  the  initial  amount.  So  that  has  a tendency  to 
alienate  people  against  the  police,  because  they  come 
out  on  the  losing  end  in  a police  action.  We  try  to 
eliminate  that  type  of  response  from  the  public,  and 
we've  been  very  successful  with  that. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  a budget  allotment  for  this? 

GREENBERG:  Oh  sure.  The  same  would  be  true,  for 
example,  if  somebody  gets  burglarized  or  raped  and 
they  're  afraid  to  sleep  in  their  own  home.  We  ll  provide  a 
hotel  room  and  meals  for  several  days  until  they  can  feel 
more  comfortable  living  in  their  house  or  apartment.  It 
helps  them  get  their  heads  straight  till  they  decide  what 
they  want  to  do.  If  they  want  transportation  to  a 
relative’s  house,  maybe  100.  150  miles  away,  because 
they  don’t  have  any  money,  we'll  put  them  in  a patrol  car 
and  drive  ’em  to  that  relative's  house  or  wherever.  In 
other  words,  every  time  you  see  a police  officer,  it  s not 
always  something  negative.  We're  just  as  likely  to  be 
coming  to  repair  a door  as  to  break  the  door  down. 

Or  let's  say  it’s  a businessman  who's  place  of  business 
was  broken  into  at  night.  We  try  to  get  in  touch  with 
him.  but  if  we’re  not  able  to.  we  have  a crew  that  will 
come  up  and  board  up  broken  windows  or  doors  for  him. 
That’s  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  there,  but  he's  not. 
and  if  we  don't  board  it  up,  that  gives  the  opportunity 
for  other  criminals  to  come  in  and  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  there’s  been  a breach  of  the  window.  I can  t put 
a policeman  there  all  night  to  watch  the  place,  and  to  go 
by  every  half  hour  or  so  just  to  keep  an  eye  on  it,  that's 


nonsense.  It's  never  worked.  You  may  as  well  do 
nothing.  So  we  do  this,  and  businessmen  seem  to  like  it. 

LEN:  How  long  has  this  all-encompassing  approach  to 
victim  assistance  been  in  effect? 

GREENBERG:  It's  not  that  it's  such  an  encompassing 
program.  We  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  if  peo- 
ple have  certain  needs.  We  don't  ask  them  to  pay  us 
back.  It's  just  a service  we  provide.  A lot  of  chiefs  think 
this  costs  a lot  of  money,  but  it  doesn't  cost  very  much 
at  all.  Most  people  have  some  other  alternative  of  their 
own.  but  for  those  that  don't  it's  a very  good  thing. 

How  to  ‘blow  people’s  minds’ 

LEN:  Just  how  much  would  this  effort  cost,  on  the 

average? 

GREENBERG:  Oh.  probably  about  $4,000  a year  to  do 
all  the  things  I 'm  telling  you  about.  I t's  a small  price  for 
the  tremendous  police  community  relations  and  good 
publicity  you  get.  And  you're  really  doing  something  for 
someone  that  needs  to  have  it  done.  Just  because  some- 
one's a victim  of  a crime  doesn't  mean  we  go  over  there 
and  take  a police  report  and  then  walk  off. 

My  idea  is  to  see  the  police  department  as  a positive 
force  in  the  community.  I can't  stand  for  people  to  watch 
a police  officer  through  the  blinds  of  their  house.  Come 
on  outside  and  see  what’s  going  on.  There's  no  need  to  be 
standing  there,  peeping  out  at  the  police.  If  it  s your 
neighborhood  and  you  live  here,  you’re  entitled  to  find 
out  what's  happening  in  front  of  your  house.  You  have  a 
duty  to  know  what's  going  on  in  front  of  your  house.  For 
example,  when  a police  incident  happens,  people  like  to 
find  out  what’s  going  on.  We  don't  tell  them  "move  on 
or  “break  it  up."  We  tell  them:  “Don't  go  home.  Stay 
here  and  see  what's  going  on."  Because  there's  nothing 
that's  going  to  happen  that  a citizen  doesn  t need  to  see, 
and  we  may  need  that  citizen  as  a witness  as  to  what 
takes  place.  That  really  blows  people's  minds.  But  peo- 
ple can  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  the  police,  a great 


was  to  let  the  officers  see  that  there  is  nobody  who  is  so 
insignificant  or  so  unimportant  that  they  could 
physically  or  verbally  assault  them  and  nothing  would 
be  done  about  it.  And  we  do  discipline  people  for  verbal 
abuse.  Whether  it's  cursing  at  people  or  calling  them 
names,  there  are  no  second  chances.  I discipline  them 
the  very  first  time  they  do  it. 

LEN:  As  I recall,  you  suspended  an  officer  for  just  that 
infraction  after  you  were  on  the  job  for  just  three 
days 

GREENBERG:  That's  right,  and  that  blew  their  minds 
too.  They  said.  "You  mean  just  for  cursing?"  I said. 
“Yeah,  just  for  cursing."  If  it  were  the  Mayor  or  some 
important  Senator  or  Congressman  or  businessman 
that  they  know,  they  wouldn't  have  cursed  him  out.  So 
they  do  know  how  to  act  properly.  They  just  don’t  do  it 
at  times  because  they  think  they  can  get  away  with  it.  I 
had  to  show  them  that  they  couldn't  get  away  with  it. 
Consequently,  in  the  last  five  and  a half  years,  we've  had 
only  four  allegations  of  verbal  abuse.  Only  four  times  in 
a city  that’s  41  percent  black,  and  you  can  imagine  the 
thousands  of  arrests  we've  made  in  that  time.  And  in 
fact,  the  cops  did  it  all  four  times,  and  they  were 
disciplined  all  four  times.  But  if  you  give  people  a second 
chance,  well.  I’m  just  not  going  to  do  that.  We've  got 
351  people  working  here,  and  that  would  mean  that  I ve 
got  to  put  up  with  that  verbal  abuse  350  more  times,  as 
long  as  the  same  person  doesn't  do  it  twice.  Everybody 
would  have  to  get  one  free  shot,  one  second  chance.  So 
when  you  make  a ridiculous  decision  like  that,  you've 
built  in  a capacity  for  verbal  abuse  where  nothing  s go- 
ing to  be  done  about  it,  because  you've  set  a precedent.  I 
don’t  give  second  chances  on  things  that  they  know 
were  wrong  to  start  with. 

LEN:  It  seems  that  police  are  often  stereotyped  as  foul 
or  abusive  in  their  language. . . 

GREENBERG:  Nobody  is  more  foul-mouthed  than  I 


“I  don’t  think  that  turning  a police  department  around 
takes  a long  time.  It  can  be  done  immediately.  I ended 
police  brutality  the  first  day  I was  on  the  job.” 


benefit  If  you're  a police  officer  and  you're  going  to 
operate  in  a professional  manner,  then  you  gain  nothing 
by  running  good,  tax-paying  citizens  off  from  the  scene, 
thereby  leaving  behind  nothing  but  bums  and  criminals 
to  be  your  witnesses.  You  want  to  keep  the  good  people 
there  to  observe  what's  going  on.  and  to  let  them  see 
how  you're  going  about  protecting  them. 

My  thing  is  that  there's  nothing  better  than  a civilian 
witness.  I tell  the  cops  here  all  the  time.  “If  the  only 
witness  you've  got  is  Sergeant  Jones  and  Corporal 
Smith  and  Officer  Mack,  then  you  don't  have  any 
witnesses.  " I want  a witness  that  a civil  jury  is  going  to 
believe,  and  that’s  somebody  who  is  not  involved  in  the 
thing  one  way  or  the  other.  And  the  more  witnesses,  the 
better.  The  more  likely  it  is  that  the  truth  is  going  to 
come  out. 

LEN:  Just  before  you  were  appointed  police  chief. 
Charleston  was  the  scene  of  some  heated  racial  tensions 
stemming  from  the  police  shootings  of  black  teenagers. 
Is  that  all  behind  you  now? 

GREENBERG:  Oh  yeah.  We  haven’t  had  anything  like 
that  here.  We  haven’t  fired  a shot  in.  oh.  I guess  it’s 
about  three  years  now.  One  guy  was  killed  about  five 
and  a half  years  ago.  just  after  I came  here,  when  he 
pointed  a gun  at  police.  But  that  shooting  was  such  a 
clear  case,  with  so  many  witnesses,  that  we  never  were 
sued  on  it  or  accused  of  anything. 

LEN:  What  kinds  of  policies  did  you  have  to  implement 
to  change  the  state  of  affairs  in  Charleston? 

GREENBERG:  In  the  first  place,  I don’t  think  that 
turning  a police  department  around  takes  a long  time.  1 1 
can  be  done  immediately.  I ended  police  brutality  the 
first  day  I was  on  the  j ob.  not  gradually  weaning  officers 
away  from  it.  Because  otherwise  it  would  mean  that  I 
would  have  to  go  along  with  it  for  a while,  and  I don’t  in- 
tend to  do  that.  Police  officers  are  just  like  anyone  else: 
they're  very,  very  careful  about  who  they  re  nasty  or 
abusive  to,  both  physically  and  verbally.  If  they  think 
that  you’re  somebody  important  or  you  might  cause 
them  some  trouble  later  on,  they  don  t do  it.  My  thing 


am.  but  I simply  don't  use  that  kind  of  language  in  front 
of  the  general  public  or  in  front  of  prisoners  or  people 
under  arrest,  because  it's  counterproductive.  It  turns 
people  away  from  the  police  department.  I don’t  want 
people  to  be  alienated  from  the  police.  I want  them  to 
assist  the  police.  I want  them  to  come  to  the  support  of 
the  police,  and  we  do  get  citizen  support  and  assistance 
here.  We  have  some  of  the  highest  clearance  rates  of  any 
police  department  in  the  United  States,  and  it  s because 
people  tell  us  things  that  are  going  on.  And  they  know 
that  if  they  call  the  police,  we're  not  going  to  make  it 
worse  than  it  was  before  we  got  there.  It’s  our  intention 
to  make  the  situation  better  by  our  presence,  rather 
than  making  it  worse  and  having  people  say.  “I  wish  I 
hadn't  called  the  cops  to  start  with." 

Timetable  for  change  . . f 

LEN:  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  this  kind  of 
cooperation  from  the  community  at  large  and  from  your 
own  officers? 

GREENBERG:  With  the  troops  I think  it  came  fairly 
easily.  They  were  a little  reluctant  at  first  and  didn't 
think  it  was  going  to  work,  but  it  worked  so  quickly  that 
it  just  caught  on.  1 1 took  the  community  probably  a year 
or  more  to  realize  that  something  really  different  was 
happening  here.  There  are  some  people  in  the  communi- 
ty who  have  just  seen  brutality  and  other  things  happen 
for  so  long  — not  so  much  in  Charleston,  but  in  other 
places  — that  they’re  probably  still  skeptical.  They  11 
admit  that  nothing  happened  in  the  last  five  years,  but 
they  want  to  see  how  much  longer  it  will  go  on  before 
they  convince  themselves. 

LEN:  It  has  been  reported  that  within  four  days  of  your 
appointment,  you  gave  each  officer  a 3-inch  thick 
manual  of  general  orders. . . 

GREENBERG:  It  wasn’t  within  four  days.  I gave  them 
some  instructions  regarding  the  use  of  force  and 
discharge  of  firearms  within  about  four  days.  The  ac- 
tual. thick  manual  took  longer  to  develop.  I came  in 
April,  and  I think  the  manual  came  down  in  August.  It’s 
a very  good  manual;  we  send  it  all  over  the  world, 
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because  we  have  some  very  unusual  features  in  that 
document  that  police  departments  nowhere  else  have. 
For  example,  regarding  control  of  firearms.  We  require 
officers  to  file  a report  even  when  they  point  their 
firearms  at  people,  regardless  of  whether  they  fired  it  or 
not.  If  you  point  a gun  at  somebody,  that's  pretty 
serious,  because  the  next  step  after  pointing  it  is 
shooting  it.  So  under  Procedural  Order  Number  57,  we 
require  that  any  time  they  point  their  firearm  at  a 
citizen,  a suspect,  a witness  or  anybody  else,  they  have 
to  file  a report  indicating  why  they  pointed  the  firearm 
at  them,  the  circumstances  of  the  situation,  etc.  That's 
the  reason  why  you  don't  have  people  getting  shot  here 
all  the  time,  and  the  reason  why  our  officers  haven't 
fired  a shot  in  over  three  years. 

LEN:  There  are  jurisdictions  with  similar  approaches, 
requiring  police  to  report  on  everything  they  do. . . 

GREENBERG:  The  difference  is  that  ours  get  re- 
viewed. 

LEN:  By  whom? 

GREENBERG:  By  me.  If  you  point  a gun  at  somebody, 
that's  serious  business.  If  a citizen  does  that,  it’s 
against  the  law.  You  can  get  put  in  jail.  We  don't  put  a 
police  officer  in  jail,  but  we  want  to  know  why  they  did 
it.  Not  primarily  for  reasons  of  discipline,  but  reasons  of 
training,  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  situations  officers 
find  themselves  in  where  they  think  that  they  need  to 
use  their  firearms.  We  can  then  anticipate  those  types  of 
situations  and  offer  a training  program  that  meets  those 
particular  needs.  No  one  has  ever  been  disciplined  in  this 
department  for  removing  his  firearms  from  his  holster 
and  pointing  it  at  somebody.  We  just  want  to  know  the 
circumstances  so  we  can  provide  better  training  and  bet- 
ter supervision. 

Another  thing  that  we  do  is  look  at  every  use  of  force, 
regardless  of  whether  there  is  a complaint  or  not.  Every 
time  an  officer  uses  force  — and  we  have  a very  tight 
definition  of  “force''  — we  investigate  it  through  Inter- 
nal Affairs.  We  don't  wait  for  a complaint  to  come  in. 
And  if  the  officer  who  used  that  force  fails  to  file  a 
report,  I'm  going  to  fire  him.  It's  not  going  to  be 
whether  he  was  justified  or  not,  because  I won't  care 
about  that.  It  will  be  whether  or  not  he  tried  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  used  force  in  making  an  arrest. 

The  definition  of  use  of  force  I wrote  myself  many 
years  ago,  so  I know  it  well.  It  says:  “Force  is  the  strik- 
ing of  a person  by  the  use  of  a club,  fist,  hand,  foot,  baton 
or  other  object,  or  the  application  of  any  kind  of  hold  or 
grip  that  tends  to  render  a person  unconscious  or 
prevents  or  impedes  the  normal  flow  of  blood,  or  results 
in  the  breaking  of  the  skin,  the  swelling  of  the  body  or 
any  of  the  limbs.”  So  you  see  it's  a very  tight  definition. 
Just  about  anything  beyond  handcuffing  is  considered 
to  be  force. 

LEN:  How  does  your  police  union  view  this?  You  do 
have  a union  in  Charleston,  don’t  you? 

GREENBERG:  We've  got  something  better  than  that. 
We've  got  a lot  of  professional  police  officers.  In  the 
three  cases  in  which  we  have  fired  people  for  excessive 
force,  it  was  done  only  in  the  presence  of  other  police  of- 
ficers or  police  employees  who  were  civilians.  We’ve  had 
only  12  allegations  of  excessive  force  in  almost  six 
years.  And  of  that  number,  the  department  agreed  that 
excessive  force  was  used  in  seven  of  those  cases.  I n three 
of  those  cases,  it  was  severe  enough  for  us  to  fire  the  in- 
dividual. As  a matter  of  fact,  I would  have  charged  him 
criminally  in  one  case  if  the  use  of  force  had  taken  place 
in  our  jurisdiction,  but  it  didn't. 

‘Glasnost’  in  Charleston 

LEN:  Going  back  to  the  brisk  pace  of  change  that  came 
with  your  early  days  as  chief,  there  are  those  police 
management  experts  who  would  advise  the  newly  ap- 
pointed chief  not  to  push  through  changes  too 
quickly.  . . 

GREENBERG:  Oh  no.  Otherwise  you  buy  into  the 
situation  you’ve  got.  Sure,  you  might  want  to  delay 
reorganizing  the  department,  but  if  you’ve  got  people 
who  are  being  beaten  for  no  reason,  how  long  can  you 


delay  a response  to  that?  If  you’ve  got  people  facing  the 
possibility  of  being  shot,  where  it’s  not  necessary  to 
shoot  them,  why  would  you  want  to  delay  doing  some- 
thing about  that?  You  gain  nothing  from  delaying.  By 
delaying,  you  tacitly  endorse  it.  A very  good  friend  of 
mine  in  a nearby  town  waited  13  months  before  he 
started  making  changes.  It  was  too  long  and  it  cost  him 
his  job.  The  political  leaders  said,  "We've  waited  a year 
and  we  haven't  seen  anything  happen."  My  verbiage  at 
the  time  may  have  suggested  that  nothing  was  changed, 
but  in  fact  things  were  changing  very  rapidly. 

Two  things  that  are  important.  One  is  crime  control, 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  crime  victims.  That's  the 
reason  why,  for  example,  that  even  before  I came  here 
we  adopted  the  idea  of  arrest  as  a preferred  means  of 
handling  domestic  violence.  The  second  thing  is  open- 
ness. Let  people  know  what's  going  on.  Let  the  press 
know  what’s  going  on.  The  press  will  tell  you  that  we 
don't  keep  any  secrets  here.  We  don’t  have  a public  in- 
formation officer.  If  they  want  to  know  something  about 
department  policy,  they  can  contact  me.  If  they  want  to 
know  something  about  a specific  case,  then  they  contact 
the  cop  that’s  handling  it,  because  he's  the  one  that's 
working  the  case  and  he  knows  what  he  wants  put  out  on 
the  street  and  what  he  doesn’t,  and  all  I’ll  do  is  screw  it 
up  for  him. 

LEN:  Are  your  officers  trained  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
press?  After  all,  reporters  can  be  a little  rough  when 
they  want  to  be. 

GREENBERG:  1 realize  that,  but  that's  the  way  the 
world  is.  They  have  to  learn  the  hard  way.  The  only 
thing  I can  tell  them  is  don’t  lie  to  the  press,  because  if 
they  ever  find  out  that  you  lied,  they’ll  come  after  you 
with  50,000  cannons.  Whatever  you’re  going  to  tell 
them,  tell  them  and  be  accurate.  If  you're  not  going  to 
tell  them,  let  them  know  you're  not  going  to  tell  them, 
and  leave  it  at  that.  I look  at  a press  person  the  same  way 
I look  at  a City  Council  person.  The  City  Councilman  is 
just  a citizen,  but  he's  a citizen  who  has  been  elected  by 
his  fellow  citizens  to  represent  them.  So  naturally  when 
he  calls  to  ask  a question,  I'm  going  to  rush  to  provide 
the  answers  and  the  detailed  information  that's  re- 


Gliding  along  on  eight  wheels,  Greenberg  skates  past 
a Charleston  park.  The  chief  emphasizes  that  he  never 
skates  on  duty  or  in  uniform,  but  he  made  in  exception 
for  this  staged  magazine  photo.  Charleston P 0 


“ Don’t  lie  to  the 
press,  because  if 
they  ever  find  out 
that  you  lied,  they’ll 
come  after  you  with 
50,000  cannons. 
Whatever  you’re 
going  to  tell  them, 
be  accurate.” 


quested.  A newsperson  doesn't  want  to  know  only  for 
his  own  sake.  He's  going  to  let  other  people  who  are  also 
interested  get  the  answer  to  that  question.  Thousands, 
maybe  millions  of  people.  And  it’s  for  that  reason  that 
I’m  biased  toward  the  print  media. 

LEN:  Some  years  ogo,  you  were  quoted  as  saying  that 
you  refuse  to  take  credit  for  crime  going  down,  because 
when  the  crime  rate  went  back  up  you  would  have  to 
take  responsibility  for  that  too. 

GREENBERG:  That’s  true. 

LEN:  According  to  the  latest  UCR  figures  we  have,  the 
crime  rate  in  Charleston  went  up  by  7 percent  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year.  . . 

GREENBERG:  That’s  not  true.  That’s  probably  for  the 
larger  statistical  area  we're  in.  There  are  nine  other 
cities  in  this  area,  and  I’m  only  one  of  them.  In  fact,  our 
portion  of  crime  in  this  area  went  down.  We  have  very 
high  clearance  rates  here,  and  that's  because  people 
tell  us  things. 

For  homicide,  for  the  last  year.  1986,  we  had  a 
110-percent  clearance  rate,  and  that's  because  there 
were  10  homicides  but  1 1 clearances.  One  case  was  car- 
ried over  from  the  year  before.  For  rape,  we  had  an 
88.37-percent  clearance  rate.  For  armed  robbery,  it  was 
49.3  percent.  The  national  average  for  that  is  only  21 
percent.  For  burglary  we  had  a 35-percent  clearance 
rate,  against  a national  average  of  13  percent.  Even  for 
arson  we  have  a 30-percent  clearance  rate,  which  is  very 
high. 

LEN:  If  you  had  to  identify  two  or  three  things  thatcon- 
tributed  to  that  success,  what  would  they  be? 

GREENBERG:  I think  it's  good  community  relations, 
an  openness  of  operations.  For  example,  we  haven't  had 
a single  grievance  filed  by  a police  employee  in  over  four 
years.  Not  one.  There's  no  reason  for  a grievance.  That’s 
because  most  of  the  major  decisions  in  this  department 
are  made  by  the  lower  ranking  officers.  I d rather  have  a 
corporal  or  a sergeant  than  a captain  or  a major  any  day. 
They’re  the  ones  who  are  doing  the  work.  If  you  really 
want  a solution  to  a problem,  one  that  really  hits  that 
particular  problem  on  the  head,  you’ve  got  to  go  to  the 
guys  that  are  actually  doing  the  work.  Like  with  dis- 
charge of  firearms.  You  know  who  handles  discharges  of 
firearms?  Not  Internal  Affairs.  Internal  Affairs  has 
never  been  called  to  handle  a discharge  of  firearms  in 
this  department.  It's  handled  by  the  Firearms  Dis- 
charge Board,  which  is  made  up  of  corporals,  sergeants 
and  privates.  And  they're  the  toughest  group  in  the 
world  to  have  to  go  before.  I guarantee  you.  You  can’t 
con  'em.  They  know  all  the  things  about  the  shiny  object 
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in  the  suspect’s  hand,  all  that  other  stuff.  They’ve  heard 
that  before. 

LEN:  I'd  imagine  that  a lot  of  police  chiefs  would  cringe 
at  the  things  you’ve  been  describing.  . . 

GREENBERG:  I know  they  would,  but  we  do  it  here, 
and  we’ve  done  it  successfully  for  five  years.  We’ve  shot 
three  dogs  here  in  that  time,  and  in  all  three  cases  the 
board  said  the  officer  shouldn’t  have  shot  the  dog.  One 
of  the  things  they  did  after  the  third  dog  was  shot  was  to 
say  it’s  too  easy  to  shoot  dogs  in  this  department,  so 
they  recommended  that  the  rule  be  tightened  up. 
They're  not  going  to  dump  that  on  my  back,  so  I said  if 
you  want  the  rule  tightened  uji,  you  write  the  new  rule. 
They  did.  and  we  adopted  it.  word  for  word.  The  same 
thing  with  our  policy  on  AIDS.  That  was  written  by 
lower-ranking  officers.  They  contacted  the  New  York 
Police  Department  — and  New  York,  of  course,  is  the 
source  of  everything,  good  and  bad,  in  law  enforcement. 
They  have  more  experience  dealing  with  AIDS  than  any 
other  department  in  the  country  will  ever  get,  so  we 
went  up  there  and  talked  to  the  Emergency  Medical  peo- 
ple, the  Fire  Department  people,  the  Police  Department 
people,  the  police  surgeons,  you  name  it.  Our  guys 
brought  it  all  back  and  developed  a policy  on  it,  and  we 
adopted  it  word  for  word.  Nobody  who  was  involved  in 
that  was  higher  ranking  than  a sergeant.  They're  the 
ones  who’re  doing  the  job,  and  they  have  the  credibility. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  potential  disciplinary  problems 
from  giving  too  much  discretion  or  policy  control  to  the 
lower  ranks? 

GREENBERG:  No.  The  various  boards  have  nothing  to 
do  with  discipline.  I handle  that.  But  take  the  Accident 
and  Safety  Board,  for  instance.  I had  to  go  before  that 
board  when  I had  my  accident.  You  have  to  do  that, 
regardless  of  your  rank,  if  you  have  an  accident  in  a 
pol»ce  vehicle.  But  I didn't  want  to  have  to  face  those 
guys  — not  because  they  issue  discipline,  which  they 
don’t,  but  they  ask  hard  questions.  You  can't  snow  'em. 
They’re  fact-finders,  and  their  interest  is  to  use  those 
facts  relative  to  training.  For  example,  when  we  get  in- 
volved in  police  pursuit,  we  have  to  have  a comprehen- 
sive hearing  on  that  pursuit,  whether  there  was  an  acci- 
dent involved  or  not.  If  you  get  involved  in  a pursuit, 
you  ’re  going  to  have  to  go  before  the  Accident  and  Safe- 
ty Board  for  a comprehensive  examination  of  that  pur- 
suit, to  find  out  whether  the  sergeant  did  his  job, 
whether  the  dispatcher  did  her  job,  whether  the  officer 
should  have  been  pursuing  in  the  first  place.  Even  if  the 
person  gets  away,  it%till  has  to  be  done. 

LEN:  Can  that  inhibit  police  officers  from  engaging  in 
pursuits,  if  they  know  that  they  will  have  to  face  this 
board  of  inquiry? 

GREENBERG:  Sure  it  does.  It  inhibits  them  from  car- 
rying on  bad  pursuits.  If  it  inhibits  them  from  carrying 
on  justifiable  pursuits,  it’s  just  peer  pressure.  It’s  not 
coming  from  me.  They’ve  got  to  be  able  to  justify  that 
they  were  involved  in  that  pursuit,  and  do  that  before 
other  guys  on  the  job,  who  may  be  involved  in  pursuits 
just  like  they  are.  The  thing  that’s  always  been  feared  in 
law  enforcement  was  having  major  decisions  dealing 
with  safety  on  the  job  decided  by  some  fat  guy  sitting  on 
his  rear  end,  who  hasn’t  made  an  arrest  in  20  years. 
That’s  not  the  way  to  do  it.  I’d  much  rather  have  an  of- 
ficer who’s  out  there  every  day,  who’s  going  to  come  up 
against  the  same  situation  maybe  that  very  night,  make 
a judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  I should  have  fired,  or 
make  a judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  I was  careless  in 
my  driving.  Better  that  than  somebody  who  hasn’t  had 
a blue  light  and  a siren  on  in  his  car  in  20  years,  or  hasn’t 
made  an  arrest  in  20  years.  The  last  person  I arrested 
was  about  a week  ago  — an  armed  robber. 

LEN:  I would  imagine  your  officers  would  trust  you 
more  as  a cop  if  you're  out  there  on  the  line  as  they  are. 

GREENBERG:  Look  at  grievances.  I haven’t  had  a 
single  grievance  here  in  four  years.  We  don’t  make  a 
decision  due  to  politics  or  some  kind  of  racial  crap.  It’s 
bad  for  police  work,  and  nothing  good  is  going  to  come  of 
it.  And  there  ain’t  nobody  here  that’s  going  to  get  fired 


unless  I fire  him.  I don’t  care  who  it  is  on  the  outside,  or 
how  powerful  he  thinks  he  is,  or  how  rich  or  whatever.  If 
a cop  gets  fired,  it's  because  we  decided  in  the  Police 
Department  to  fire  him,  not  because  of  somebody  on  the 
outside.  This  department  is  also  the  only  one  in  the  state 
of  South  Carolina  that  has  the  Police  Officer's  Bill  of 
Rights.  And  that's  written  by  police  officers.  We  follow 
it  scrupulously,  and  that's  another  reason  why  we 
haven't  had  any  grievances.  There’s  no  reason  for  a 
grievance. 

LEN:  You  suggested  that  there  was  no  union  for  your  of- 
ficers. . . 

GREENBERG:  No.  we  have  an  FOP  [Fraternal  Order 
of  PoliceJ,  but  they  don’t  bargain  or  anything  like  that.  I 
bargain  for  the  department.  I’m  a member  of  the  FOP; 
we’re  all  members.  As  a matter  of  fact,  FOP  members 
don’t  even  pay  their  own  dues;  the  department  pays  it. 
They  tell  us  how  many  members  they  ’ve  got  and  we  give 
them  an  amount  of  money  to  cover  whatever  they  say 
their  dues  are.  I bet  you  won’t  find  another  department 
that  does  that.  We  pay  the  dues  for  the  officer,  and  the 
reason  is  because  the  FOP  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
progressive  groups  in  the  department.  They’re  always 


GREENBERG:  I don’t  know.  The  delays  are  the  thing 
that’s  most  notable  now  about  the  court  system.  And 
that  makes  a big  difference  in  a criminal  case,  particular- 
ly for  petty  criminals.  It’s  the  petty  criminal  who  really 
makes  life  miserable  in  American  cities:  the  purse 
snatcher,  the  burglar.  I t’s  not  the  serial  murderer,  or  the 
guy  who’s  robbing  banks.  It’s  the  guy  who  robs  a con- 
venience store,  or  who  mugs  a guy  sitting  in  the  park.  If 
you  had  a bank  robbed  every  day  of  the  week,  it 
"wouldn’t  create  as  much  fear  in  the  community  as  if  you 
had  a little  old  lady  getting  mugged  while  waiting  for 
the  bus. 

The  university  influence 

LEN:  You’ve  also  had  a lot  of  academic  experience,  both 
as  a student,  with  two  master’s  degrees,  and  as  a 
teacher.  How  do  you  mix  your  academic  endeavors  with 
police  responsibilities? 

GREENBERG:  One  of  the  things  I like  about  the 
university  is  the  independence  of  mind  that  a university 
atmosphere  evokes.  In  most  universities,  particularly 
the  university  that  I came  from  — Berkeley  — nothing  is 
taboo.  Anything  can  be  subjected  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation or  analysis.  There’s  nothing  that’s  too  sen- 


“From  officers  I don’t  want  complaints;  I want  solutions.  If 
you  don’t  like  the  way  things  are  going,  suggest  a better 
way.  But  write  it  out,  so  it’s  more  than  just  belly-aching.” 


looking  for  new  ways,  new  ideas,  to  benefit  police  of- 
ficers and  the  public.  We’ve  had  very  good  relations 
with  them.  A lot  of  chiefs  were  terrified  of  them,  saying 
they’re  nothing  but  a lot  of  trouble.  But  I’ve  found  the 
exact  opposite  to  be  the  case.  They’re  just  a very  good 
group,  and  I’m  very  proud  of  them. 

Transferrable  experience 

LEN:  Your  law  enforcement  background  spans  the 
southern  half  of  the  country  from  coast  to  coast,  in- 
cluding undersheriff  in  San  Francisco  County,  a police 
major  in  Savannah,  police  chief  in  Opa  Locka,  Florida. 
How  have  you  internalized  and  transferred  your  ex- 
periences from  one  place  to  another? 

GREENBERG:  A lot  of  the  things  that  are  in  effect  here 
I used  in  Opa  Locka.  The  use  of  force  definition  was  the 
same  there,  for  instance.  I was  in  Opa  Locka  about  a 
year  and  a half  and  I never  had  a lawsuit.  And  you  talk 
about  a tough  town.  Opa  Locka  was  and  is  a tough  town. 

I never  had  a single  allegation  of  excessive  use  of  force. 
Police  officers  have  to  use  force  in  order  to  do  their  job, 
but  they  don’t  have  to  use  excessive  force.  If  they  know 
they’re  going  to  be  disciplined  for  it,  then  they  simply 
don’t  do  it.  It’s  that  old  idea  that  everybody  is  going  to 
get  second  chances.  That’s  why  the  criminal  justice 
system  has  gone  to  hell,  because  everybody  gets  proba- 
tion the  first  time.  When  you  make  that  the  standard, 
that’s  saying  to  the  however  many  thousands  of  people 
there  are  in  the  community  that  you’re  willing  to  have  to 
have  that  offense  happen  that  many  times,  as  long  as 
it’s  not  by  the  same  person  twice.  That’s  too  many. 

LEN:  Over  the  past  10  years  or  so,  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  police  professionalism,  leaving 
one  to  conclude  that  the  bottleneck  in  the  system  is  in 
the  courts. . . 

GREENBERG:  No  question  about  it.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I used  to  have  very  bad  feelings  about  the  courts, 
but  I feel  much  better  now  that  I ’ve  given  up  all  possible 
hope.  Really.  It  doesn’t  bother  me  anymore.  It  really 
doesn't.  I expect  nothing  from  the  courts,  so  anything  I 
get  is  a joy  to  me.  The  courts  have  made  themselves  just 
irrelevant  for  a variety  of  reasons.  The  decisions  are  so 
delayed  that,  for  most  street  criminals,  it  has  no  deter- 
rent effect,  because  they  don’t  think  about  things  that 
happen  far  into  the  future,  and  that’s  when  court  deci- 
sions are  made. 

LEN:  Can  law  enforcement  use  its  own  political  weight 
to  force  greater  attention  and  emphasis  on  the  problems 
of  the  court  system? 


sitive.  And  in  the  university  you  can  come  up  with  a lot 
of  ideas.  People  can  challenge  your  ideas  in  an  institu- 
tionalized setting  where  you  can  discuss  new  tech- 
niques, new  approaches.  That's  the  value  of  being 
associated  with  a university.  That’s  why  I teach  now  at 
The  Citadel,  and  why  I taught  at  the  other  schools  I've 
been  with.  I enjoy  teaching.  It  stimulates  me. 

LEN:  Given  your  own  educational  achievements,  what 
impact  does  that  have  on  the  standards  for  your  own  of- 
ficers? 

GREENBERG:  Well,  you  have  to  have  a high  school 
diploma  for  this  department;  we  don't  allow  a GED.  We 
also  give  7 percent  extra  for  an  associate’s  degree,  12 
percent  extra  for  a bachelor's  degree,  and  17  percent  ex- 
tra if  you  have  a master's  or  law  degree.  Not  only  that, 
we’ve  got  another  incentive.  If  you  have  to  choose  be- 
tween going  to  class  and  going  to  work,  you  go  to  class. 
He  simply  goes  to  class  in  uniform,  driving  his  police 
car.  We’ve  only  had  to  call  somebody  out  of  class  one 
time  in  five  years. 

LEN:  The  officer  is  going  to  class  on  company  time? 

GREENBERG:  Well,  no.  Our  shifts  rotate  anyway,  so 
some  of  the  time  he’s  going  on  his  own  time.  Like  when 
he’s  working  nights.  But  when  he  switches  to  days,  then 
part  of  the  time  he’s  going  to  school  on  our  time.  He  can 
leave  15  minutes  before  that  class  starts,  to  get  to  the 
college,  and  then  he’s  there  for  an  hour  and  a half  of 
class,  or  two  hours  of  class,  and  then  15  minutes  after 
the  class  is  over  he’s  expected  back  at  work.  You  can’t 
tell  them  on  the  one  hand  that  you  want  them  to  get  an 
education  and  then  on  the  other  hand,  like  so  many 
departments  do.  make  it  impossible  to  do  so.  They  have 
to  pay  their  own  costs,  though.  We  pay  ’em  nothing  for 
college  costs.  And  they’ve  got  to  get  the  degree.  If  you 
go  to  a four-year  college  and  they  don't  give  a two-year 
degree,  then  you’re  not  going  to  get  paid  the  incentives 
until  you  graduate.  So  what  they'll  do  is  they’ll  go  to  a 
two-year  college,  graduate  and  start  getting  paid,  and 
then  transfer  to  a four-year  college  for  the  bachelor’s 
degree. 

LEN:  Has  your  academic  background  influenced  your 
management  style? 

GREENBERG:  No  question  about  it.  I see  my  policies 
being  challenged,  basically,  by  two  groups  of  people:  the 
officers  and  the  general  public.  From  the  officers  I don’t 
want  complaints;  I want  solutions.  If  you  don't  like  the 
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The  Structure  of  Police 
Organizations. 

By  Robert  H.  Langworthy. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  Praeger 
Publishers,  1986. 

165  pp. 

By  David  L.  Rathbone 
Court  Administrator 
Eastern  Judicial  District 
of  Georgia 

Controversial,  mystical,  fact  or 
mythology?  “The  Structure  of 
Police  Organizations"  is  a com- 
parative study  of  various  con- 
straints that  are  imposed  upon 
police  organizations  by  agency 
size,  agency  environment  and  the 
technologies  employed.  As  such, 
this  book  does  not  intend  to  tell 
the  reader  what  is  the  best 
organizational  structure  to  adopt, 
but,  in  an  empirical  manner, 
endeavors  to  reveal  the  relation- 
ships among  various  components 
of  police  organizational  structure. 

The  author  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham. 
Previously,  Langworthy  was  a 
research  analyst  at  the  Hindelang 
Criminal  Justice  Research  Center 
in  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  with  the  San 
Diego  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Board  in  California.  He 
has  published  works  in  the  areas 
of  police  organization,  the  use  of 
deadly  force  and  police  cynicism. 
Early  in  his  latest  book,  Lang- 

Also  noted: 

A common 

Butterworth’s  Security 
Dictionary:  Terms  & Concepts. 
By  John  J.  Fay. 

Scarborough,  Ontario,  Canada: 
Butterworth’s,  1987. 

277  pp. 

By  Jack  F.  Dowling 
Director  of  Safety  & Security 
Philadelphia  College 
of  Textiles  & Science 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

During  the  past  10  years, 
security  consciousness  has  risen 
to  a new  level.  The  security  in- 
dustry has  expanded  in  many 
areas  previously  untouched.  Cut- 
backs in  Federal  funds  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  have 
placed  an  additional  burden  on 
corporations,  colleges  and  private 
industry  in  general  to  provide  for 
their  own  security. 

The  range  of  activities  covered 
under  the  security  function  has 
grown  from  just  basic  patrol  to 
crime  prevention  and.  in  some 
cases,  even  drug  testing.  In  be- 
tween, there  is  a vast  area  cover- 
ing almost  every  aspect  of  law  en- 
forcement, security,  fire  safety, 
electronics,  lighting,  access  hard- 
ware, etc.  Along  with  this  pro- 


worthy establishes  the  fact  that 
the  police  organization  is  both 
controversial  and  mystical,  and 
has  been  so  since  the  origins  of 
policing.  Further,  the  author 
states  that  "without  an  empirical 
basis  for  arranging  police 
resources,  a society  is  at  the 
mercy  of  powerful  people  and 
organizations  and  may  be  vic- 
timized by  well-intentioned  peo- 
ple who  are  simply  ignorant  of  the 
ramifications  of  their  decisions 
and  actions.” 

As  such,  this  study  looks  at  the 
“empirical"  relationships  among 
the  various  elements  of  police 
agencies,  with  the  objective  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which 
various  elements  of  police  group- 
ings are  hindered  by  variables 
beyond  the  control  of  various 
managers.  These  variables  in- 
cluded "city  size,”  "composition 
of  the  population”  and  “agency 
size.” 

The  author  opens  with  a review 
of  alternative  models  of  police 
organization.  Langworthy  looked 
at  the  rationale  of  the  proponents 
of  various  police  organizations  as 
well  as  the  efforts  of  various 
theorists,  both  contingency  and 
empirical.  He  follows  this  discus- 
sion with  an  examination  of  the 
various  data  and  methods  utilized 
in  the  study,  including  a rationale 
of  comparative  analysis,  a study 
of  data  sets  and  a brief  discussion 
of  the  relationship  of  ratio 


tongue  for 

liferation  of  the  security  industry 
has  come  the  development  of 
terms,  concepts  and  words  that 
are  unique  to  the  security  field. 

Naturally,  the  need  for  defini- 
tions of  terms  and  concepts  used 
in  the  security  industry  became 
an  absolute  must.  Based  on  this 
demand.  "Butterworth's  Securi- 
ty Dictionary:  Terms  and  Con- 
cepts.” by  John  J.  Fay  meets  and 
exceeds  that  requirement. 

This  book  has  drawn  the 
knowledge  from  many  in- 
dividuals prominent  in  the  securi- 
ty field,  including  Federal,  state, 
local,  military  and  private  sources 
throughout  the  United  States.  All 
are  recognized  leaders  in  their 
field  and  this  is  quite  evident  from 
the  content  of  this  work. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five 
basic  parts  starting  with  a dic- 
tionary, procedural  concepts, 
legal  concepts,  organizational 
concepts  and  a list  of  terrorist 
groups.  In  addition,  there  is  an  ap- 
pendix with  other  important  in- 
formation for  security  managers, 
and  an  extensive  bibliography  at 
the  end. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  definitions  used  in  the 
dictionary  section,  the  following 


variables  and  tautologies. 

Chapters  4.  5 and  6 are  analyti- 
cal sections  that  explore  various 
organizational  relationships, 
utilizing  Blau's  theory  of  differen- 
tiation in  organizations,  Perrow's 
normative  framework  for  com- 
parative analysis  of  organiza- 
tions and  James  Q.  Wilson's 
theory  of  police  organization. 
With  respect  to  Blau's  theory, 
Langworthy 's  analysis  generally 
supports  the  assumptions,  with 
two  exceptions:  1)  the  ad- 
ministrative overhead 

hypothesis,  and  2)  Blau's  theory 
as  it  affects  occupational  differen- 
tiation. 

The  results  developed  using 
Perrow's  framework  find  general 
support  from  the  author,  in  that 
as  technology  becomes  more  stan- 
dardized,  the  organization 
becomes  more  bureaucratic.  The 
author  then  applies  Wilson's 
theory  to  examine  the  political 
culture  as  it  affects  the  style  of 
policing,  and  Langworthy  sug- 
gests that  police  organization 
does  not  appear  to  be  constrained 
by  the  style  of  government  or 
political  culture. 

It  is  in  the  final  chapter  that  the 
author  draws  together  the  im- 
plications of  his  study  and 
focuses  on  empirical  relation- 
ships. The  author  states  that 
while  he  generally  supports 
Blau’s  theory,  with  the  exception 
of  “size-spatial  differential 


security 

words  can  be  found  defined  there: 
anomie;  buttress  lock;  cannabis; 
muntin,  and  synergism.  The  pro- 
cedural concepts  section  of  this 
book  contains  up-to-date  informa- 
tion concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  security  procedures  for 
specific  problems.  The  section 
covers  such  issue?  as  alarm  deter- 
minations. crime  prevention 
strategies,  false  alarm  reduction, 
interviewing  and  interrogating, 
rape  avoidance,  shoplifting  con- 
trols and  vulnerability  assess- 
ment. 

The  legal  concepts  section  goes 
on  to  explore  such  security- 
relevant areas  as:  crimes  and 
torts;  foreseeability;  misfeasance 
versus  nonfeasance;  negligent 
conduct;  the  reasonable-person 
concept,  and  strict  liability.  The 
organizational  concepts  section, 
meanwhile,  goes  into  action 
research,  fatigue  curves, 
managerial  grids,  needs  hierar- 
chies and  zones  of  acceptance. 

All  in  all.  this  book  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  reference  work 
for  anyone  involved  in  the  securi- 
ty or  law  enforcement  field. 
Needless  to  say,  every  security 
executive  should  have  this  book 
within  reach  of  his  or  her  office 
desk. 


association,  "the  theory  is  of  little 
consequence  to  police  organiza- 
tions. Further,  the  author  finds 
that  Wilson’s  theory  is  not  sup- 
ported by  analysis. 

What  is  important  in  this  final 
chapter  is  Langworthy's  view 
that  society  in  itself,  due  to  the 
weakness  of  the  study's  findings, 
is  in  a position  to  decide,  with 
some  restrictions,  the  type  of 
police  organization  it  wants.  As 
the  author  states,  "It  appears 
reasonable  to  suggest  that 
American  cities  can  be  policed  as 
they  see  fit  and,  therefore,  the 
population  of  these  cities  deserve 
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As  a former  intelligence  officer, 

1 approached  Knightly’s  jour- 
nalistic survey  of  spies  and  spy- 
ing somewhat  skeptically.  I ex- 
pected (and  found  to  an  extent)  a 
rehash  of  the  widely  publicized  es- 
pionage scandals  of  WWI  and 
WW1I  — with  perhaps  some  new 
nuggets  of  inside  information  and 
new  speculations  as  to  which  in- 
telligence "biggies”  in  the  British 
and  American  security  systems 
were  "moles”  or  double  agents.  I 
expected  too  to  be  introduced  to 
at  least  a few  James  Bond-ish 
characters  in  Ian  Fleming-ish 
prose. 

Instead,  I found  "The  Second 
Oldest  Profession"  to  be  a well- 
written,  well-balanced  evaluation 
of  the  security  services  and  their 
intelligence-gathering  and 
counter-intelligence  activities  — 
an  evaluation  which  gives  them 
rather  low  marks  indeed.  In  fact, 
Knightly’s  title  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  if  practitioners  of  the 
oldest  profession  were  as  in- 
competent in  their  work  as  any 
objective  evaluation  of  the  com- 
petence of  the  second  oldest  must 
conclude,  prostitution  would 
have  long  ago  followed  alchem- 
ists, armorers  and  harness- 
makers  into  obsolescence. 

Knightly  is  largely  anecdotal  in 
his  approach  and  he  has  un- 
doubtedly stacked  the  deck  by 
selecting  for  discussion  some  of 
the  worst  examples  of  absurdly 


what  they  get.” 

The  author’s  erudite  research  of 
the  issues  attendant  to  this 
nebulous  topic  is  a welcome  addi- 
tion to  current  police  literature. 
Langworthy's  discussion  of  the 
empirical  relationships  among 
police  organizations  and  his 
analysis  of  these  relationships  are 
explicative  and  prescriptive.  The 
text  should  be  read  by  both 
criminal  justice  practitioners  and 
academicians.  A word  of  caution, 
however:  It  is  a book  that  requires 
careful  attention  and  due  con- 
sideration because  of  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  contents. 


conceived  and  incompetently  im- 
plemented intelligence  operations 
— but  there  are  so  many  of  them, 
spread  over  nearly  a century,  and 
involving  the  security  services  of 
so  many  nations  that  they  might 
well  be  accepted  as  a representa- 
tive sampling,  or  at  least  a bal- 
ancing, of  the  apocryphal,  exag- 
gerated nonsense  about  in- 
telligence coups  so  frequently  set 
forth  in  the  ghost-written 
memoirs  of  famous  spies. 

Knightly  is  very  fair,  assessing 
America's  OSS,  Britain's  SIS,  the 
Soviet  Union's  KGB  and  the 
multiplicity  of  German  in- 
telligence units  as  equally  less 
than  brilliant.  But  he  points  out 
too  that  even  when  they  occa- 
sionally came  up  with  valid, 
useful,  even  important  informa- 
tion, it  was  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
ignored  or  mishandled  by  higher 
authorities. 

I could  quote  at  length  some  of 
Knightly's  trenchant  comments, 
many  of  them  applicable  to  in- 
dividuals. operations  and  situa- 
tions with  which  I had  some  per- 
sonal involvement.  One  anecdote, 
however,  is  priceless,  particularly 
in  view  of  our  current  security 
problems  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  When,  early  in  the  war. 
instructions  were  received  at  the 
British  Embassy  in  Istanbul  that 
all  personnel  would  be  "vetted" 
and  issued  security  passes,  a 
senior  foreign  service  officer 
described  himself  on  the  security 
questionnaire  as  a "Japanese 
dwarf.”  It  went  unnoticed  for 
weeks. 

Knightly's  book  is  well  worth 
the  attentions  of  serving  in- 
telligence officers,  of  former 
secret  agents,  of  the  authors  of 
spy  thrillers  (excepting  Len 
Deighton  and  John  LeCarre.  who 
are  already  knowledgeable  in  this 
area),  the  public  and,  most 
especially,  those  who  approve 
billions  of  dollars  in  funding  for 
“intelligence''  agencies  and 
operations. 
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Jobs 


Chief  of  Police.  The  Village  of 
University  Park,  111.,  a communi- 
ty of  6,500  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area,  is  seeking  a 
police  chief  to  administer  a 
20-member  department.  The 
police  chief  is  responsible  for  the 
management,  supervision  and 
professional  development  of  14 
sworn  and  six  civilian  personnel, 
and  for  administering  a budget  of 
approximately  $768,000. 

Applicants  should  possess  a 
knowledge  of  modem  police  prac- 
tices, proven  leadership  and  ad- 
ministrative skills,  an  orientation 
to  service,  and  a minimum  of 
three  years  command  or  super- 
visory experience  in  a law  enforce- 
ment agency.  A bachelor’s  degree 
in  a relevant  field  is  desirable; 
equivalent  experience  may  be 
substituted.  Salary  is  in  the 
mid-30's  (negotiable  depending 
upon  experience),  plus  excellent 
benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to: 
Police  Chief  Selection  Committee, 
do  Village  Manager,  Village  of 
University  Park.  698  Burnham 
Drive,  University  Park,  I L 60466. 
Deadline  is  Dec.  31. 

Chief  of  Police.  The  City  of  North 
Charleston,  S.C.,  is  seeking  an  ex- 
perienced, innovative  police  ex- 
ecutive. 

Duties  of  the  position  include 
coordination  and  administration 
of  daily  departmental  activities 
through  subordinates,  and  direc- 


ting activities  of  personnel  engag- 
ed in  preparing  budget  proposals, 
maintaining  police  records,  con- 
ducting criminal  investigations 
and  selecting  department  person- 
nel. Minimum  qualifications  in- 
clude a bachelor’s  degree  in 
criminal  justice  or  a related  field 
and  10  years  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience, with  at  least  three  years 
at  the  command  level.  The  posi- 
tion offers  a competitive  salary 
and  excellent  benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to: 
Mayor  John  E.  Bourne  Jr.,  City  of 
North  Charleston,  P.O.  Box 
10100,  North  Charleston.  SC 
29411. 

Deputy  Sheriffs.  The  Cobb  Coun- 
ty. Ga.,  Sheriff’s  Department  is 
now  accepting  applications  for 
deputy  positions. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old,  a U.S.  citizen,  with  a 
high  school  diploma  or  G.E.D., 
valid  driver's  license,  honorable 
discharge  from  the  military  and 
vision  at  least  20/70  in  each  eye. 
correctable  to  20/20.  All  ap- 
plicants must  pass  a Civil  Service 
examination,  physical  agility  and 
medical  exams,  psychological  and 
polygraph  exams,  extensive 
background  check  and  oral  inter- 
views. Salary  range  is  $16,806.40 
to  $24,897.60,  depending  upon 
qualifications  and  experience, 
plus  benefits,  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment. 

To  apply,  or  to  obtain  addi- 


tional information,  write  or  call: 
Sgt.  Deborah  Paul  or  Inv.  Bobby 
Gordon,  Cobb  County  Sheriff’s 
Office.  185  Washington  Ave.. 
Marietta,  GA  30090-9650.  (404) 
423-3616.  AA/EOE. 

Director  of  Safety  and  Security/ 
Chief  of  Campus  Police.  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  in 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  is  seeking  an  ex- 
perienced administrator  who  will 
be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  coordina- 
tion of  safety  and  security  pro- 
grams for  the  Stevens  communi- 
ty and  campus  buildings.  Staff- 
ing consists  of  19  security  person- 
nel, including  7 armed  commis- 
sioned officers. 

The  director  reports  to  the  vice 
president  of  operations  and  must 
maintain  liaison  with  all  members 
of  the  campus  and  civic  com- 
munities. Salary  is  high  com- 
petitive, free  campus  housing  is 
available,  and  excellent  benefits 
are  included.  The  position  is 
available  immediately. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  C. 
Thomas  Lunghard,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Operations,  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Castle 
Point,  Hoboken,  NJ  07030.  EOE. 

More  Bang  for  the  Buck: 

Make  your  recruiting  budget 
work  harder  by  listing  job 
vacancies  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  Call  Marie  Rosen 
at  (212)  489-3912  for  details. 


Kleinig: 

Of  handcuffing  & humiliation 


Continued  from  Page  8 

in  — whether  the  person  is  prone 
to  escape  or  violence? 

Some  officers  argue  that  we 
cannot  know.  One  officer  put  it  as 
follows:  When  a white-collar 
criminal  is  arrested,  his  life  comes 
to  “an  end."  His  career  is  fin- 
ished; many  of  his  relationships 
are  finished;  he  has  nothing  to 
look  forward  to.  At  that  point  — 
that  moment  of  realization  — he 
might  do  anything.  It  is  not  the 
handcuffs  but  the  arrest  that  con- 
stitutes the  terminus  and  his 
humiliation.  The  handcuffs  simp- 


Continued  from  Page  8 
ministration)  when  a particular 
topic  was  at  issue.  I was  a 
member  of  the  initial  group  and 
working  committee  until  my  re- 
cent retirement  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  NYPD's  Hostage 
Negotiating  Team. 

Among  the  numerous  items  we 
reviewed  or  discussed  was  pend- 
ing Federal  legislation,  HR  4151, 
and  a working-group  paper 
prepared  by  the  International 
Maritime  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.  Both  documents 
indicate  a keen  sense  of  concern 
by  government  and  industry. 

One  additional  indication  of 
awareness  of  potential  in  the  New 
York  area  is  that  during  April 
1985,  the  NYPD,  together  with 
the  New  York  field  office  of  the 


ly  insure  that  the  unpredictable 
become  a little  more  predictable, 
and  that  if  and  when  it  occurs  it  is 
not  damaging  to  the  suspect  or 
others. 

Officers  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  effect  that  arrest  may  have  on 
a person's  self-conception.  But 
the  portentous  scenario  needs  to 
be  probabilized.  Policy  can’t  be 
built  on  risks  if  those  risks  are 
very  minute.  The  risks  have  to  be 
balanced  against  the  benefits, 
and  in  this  case  we  are  dealing 
with  a person  who  to  that  point 
has  not  been  and,  given  the  statis- 


FBI  and  the  Captain  of  the  Port 
for  the  Coast  Guard  in  New  York, 
conducted  a full-day  hostage- 
terror  drill  aboard  a ship  in  New 
York  harbor.  Why  had  we  done 
this,  before  the  Achille  Lauro? 
Because  our  collective  experience 
had  included  hostage  situations 
in  a variety  of  settings,  but  never 
on  a ship.  We  made  many 
mistakes  that  day,  and  thus  we 
learned  a great  deal. 

The  interview  was  interesting, 
but  not  very  informative.  It 
might  have  left  a reader,  as  it  did 
me,  with  a sense  of  inadequate 
awareness  and  preparation  for  a 
potential  problem. 

ROBERT  J.  LOUDEN 
John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice 
New  York,  N.Y. 


tics,  may  well  not  be  convicted  of 
any  offense.  What  is  more,  the 
person  will  be  spared  the  public 
humiliation  that  handcuffing  in- 
volves. 

Furthermore,  not  every  juris- 
diction requires  the  automatic 
handcuffing  of  arrestees,  and  I 
know  of  no  study  indicating  that 
these  jurisdictions  experience 
substantially  increased  difficulty 
in  managing  arrestees.  Of  course, 
no  two  social  contexts  are  iden- 
tical, and  change  might  need  to 
take  the  form  of  a trial. 

But  there  is  a more  subtle  prob- 
lem with  the  discretionary  ap- 
proach. What  is  appropriate  in 
the  individual  case  might  not  lend 
itself  to  a policy  directive.  Policies 
are  to  be  measured  not  by  what 
would  be  justified  in  the  in- 
dividual case,  but  by  the  results 
of  their  general  implementation. 
If  the  new  discretionary  powers 
are  abused  — and  particularly  if 
their  abuse  foments  the  ex- 
perience of  racism  — then  any 
benefits  of  their  proper  exercise 
will  be  undermined.  This  is  the 
fear  of  some  critics  of  the  new  rul- 
ing. 

Can  we  hope  that  the  increasing 
concern  for  professionalism  in 
policing,  and  the  more  active  com- 
mitment to  educating  police  in 
wise  judgment,  will  result  in  a 
policy  whose  implementation  will 
be  more  beneficial  than  harmful? 
I do  not  know.  But  given  the  evil 
of  excessive  force,  it  is  certainly 
worth  a try. 


Letters:  Terrorism  on  ships 


LEN  interview: 
Charleston’s  Chief 
Reuben  Greenberg 

Continued  from  Page  12 

way  things  are  going  on.  come  up  and  suggest  a better  way.  But  don’t 
just  talk  about  it;  you’ve  got  to  write  it  out.  That  way  it’s  more  than 
just  belly-aching.  If  you  look  at  our  rules  and  regulations  manual, 
almost  all  of  the  things  in  that  manual  were  written  by  police  officers. 
And  not  by  a committee;  I'm  talking  about  individual  guys.  Every- 
thing having  to  do  with  marine  patrol  was  written  by  marine  patrol  of- 
ficers. Everything  having  to  do  with  K-9  officers  was  written  by  them, 
and  so  on.  I believe  in  going  to  the  guys  who  are  doing  the  work  and  ask- 
ing them  what  tools  they  need  to  do  the  job  — and  I’m  very  good  at  get- 
ting them  the  tools  they  say  they  need,  or  what  kinds  of  policies  or 
regulations  they  need  to  manage  the  job,  to  make  sure  that  things  oc- 
cur not  on  a happenstance  basis  but  on  a predictable  basis.  We’re  very, 
very  public-relations  conscious.  I don't  care  what  the  crooks  think 
about  the  cops.  We  couldn't  give  two  toots  in  hell  about  what  armed 
robbers  and  burglars  and  rapists  think  about  the  Charleston  Police 
Department.  But  the  people  who  live  in  our  neighborhoods  — business- 
men, poor  people,  you  name  it  — they  should  be  complaining  about  the 
police,  and  we  do  care  about  what  they  say.  We  want  to  be  helpful,  we 
want  to  provide  service  to  those  types  of  people.  We’ve  made  the  only 
arrest  in  this  state  for  abuse  of  the  elderly  by  their  own  children.  These 
are  children  who  neglect  them,  rob  them,  beat  them,  take  their  Social 
Security  or  pension  checks  away  from  them  and  leave  them  in  poverty. 
We've  pioneered  arresting  people  for  domestic  violence  in  this  state. 
We’re  hard  on  drunk  drivers.  We  even  arrest  our  own  officers  for  drunk 
driving.  The  same  with  narcotics  use.  Nobody  in  this  police  depart- 
ment is  going  to  be  rehabilitated  for  narcotics  use;  you’re  going  to  be 
fired.  And  you  know  how  we  find  out  about  these  things,  using  drugs 
and  what  have  you?  From  other  cops. 

LEN:  Is  it  unnecessary,  then,  to  conduct  random  drug  testing? 

GREENBERG:  We  don’t  have  random  drug  testing.  We  test 
everybody  when  they  come  into  the  department,  all  civilian  and  sworn 
employees,  and  if  there  comes  a reason  for  us  to  test  somebody  because 
of  allegations  relative  to  drug  use,  then  we  do  it.  Every  person  that’s 
come  to  the  attention  of  our  department  who  was  using  drugs,  that 
situation  was  brought  to  our  attention  by  another  police  officer.  A 
snitch  tells  the  cop,  and  the  cop  tells  the  chief.  So  the  department  is  vir- 
tually drug-free,  because  they  know  that  not  only  are  they  going  to  get 
fired,  they  are  going  to  be  charged,  and  taken  to  the  same  place,  have 
their  picture  taken  with  the  same  camera  that  we  use  on  all  the  other 
criminals,  have  their  prints  rolled  on  the  same  pad  as  we  do  with  all  the 
others.  You  just  lose  community  credibility  by  having  people  like  that 
on  the  job. 

Community  relations  is  everything.  Whenever  we  have  a SW  AT  call- 
out or  something,  we're  not  worried  about  what  happens  that  night. 
That's  not  our  main  worry,  because  we  know  we  can  control  that  situa- 
tion. What  we  are  concerned  with  is  what  is  going  to  be  said  two  weeks 
from  now  about  what  happened  that  night.  Anybody  can  make  a stupid 
mistake,  but  how  is  that  going  to  be  greeted  by  the  community? 
Because  that’s  the  source  of  our  strength.  That’s  the  reason  why,  for 
example,  I have  never  asked  for  police  officers  without  getting  them. 
People  will  give  you  the  resources  to  do  the  job  if  you  can  show  that  you 
can  do  something  with  those  resources,  if  you  can  demonstrate  that 
you  can  make  a difference. 

LEN:  From  all  of  your  remarks,  it  would  seem  as  though  you  genuinely 
want  good  relations  with  your  officers  — if  you  haven’t  already  reach- 
ed that  stage. . . 

GREENBERG:  Well,  I should  point  out  that  a lot  of  police  chiefs  hate 
cops;  they  really  do.  I don’t  hate  cops;  I love  ’em.  And  I’m  not  going  to 
let  anybody  mess  with  our  guys.  Our  guys  really  work  here.  I’m  not  in- 
terested in  excuses;  I ’m  interested  in  results,  because  it’s  always  easier 
to  do  nothing  than  it  is  to  do  something. 

I tell  other  police  chiefs  about  some  of  our  ideas.  I tell  them  about  our 
foot  patrol.  None  of  our  guys  have  more  than  about  three  blocks  to 
cover,  and  you  only  put  them  in  those  areas  where  you  need  them.  I look 
at  it  this  way:  It’s  like  having  a 55-gallon  drum  of  water,  and  you’ve  got 
one  lemon.  You  squeeze  that  lemon  into  that  water  and  say  you’ve  got 
lemonade.  Well,  you  may  have  something,  but  it  ain't  lemonade.  It’s  so 
diluted  that  you  can’t  even  tell  it’s  there.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
take  a gallon  jug  of  water  and  put  your  one  lemon  in  that.  If  you  put  one 
patrolman  on  foot  in  a 10-block  area,  he’s  there  but  he  can’t  make  a dif- 
ference. It’s  just  too  diluted,  too  big,  and  he  gets  swallowed  up  by  it. 
But  put  that  one  patrolman  in  a smaller  area  and  he  can  make  a dif- 
ference. People  say,  “Boy,  things  have  sure  changed  around  here.  We 
don't  want  him  to  leave.”  Neighborhoods  want  their  cops.  You  try  to 
take  a horse  patrolman  out  of  a neighborhood  and  see  what  happens  in 
this  town.  You  try  to  take  a guy  off  of  foot  patrol  downtown  or  in  one  of 
the  neighborhoods  and  see  what  happens.  Those  are  the  most  expen- 
sive police  programs,  mounted  and  foot  patrol,  and  those  are  exactly 
what  the  people  want.  They  want  to  feel  protected. 
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Upcoming  Events 


FEBRUARY 

15-17.  Administrotion.  Management  & 
Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  Fee: 
S295. 

15-17.  Administering  a Small  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agency.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Seattle. 

15-17.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Accident  In- 
vestigator. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  Fee: 
*295. 

15-19.  Advanced  Video  Production. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
Miami,  Fla.  Fee:  *450. 

15-19.  Building  Criminal  Investigation 
Skills.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

15-19.  Instructor  Development  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
*400. 

15-39.  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  *350. 

15-19.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee:  *350. 

15-19.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  Bruce  Olson.  Ph.D.  To  be  held 
in  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.  Fee:  *277. 

15-19.  Stress  Awareness  & Resolution. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  *350. 

15-26.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Miami,  Fla.  Fee:  *695. 

18-19.  Symposium  on  International  Ter- 
rorism. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Tucson,  Adz. 

20-22.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Albuquerque. 
N.M.  Fee:  SI  10  (all  three  days);  #75  (first 
two  days  only);  $50  (third  day  only). 

22-23.  Security  Investigations.  Presented 
by  York  College  of  Pennsylvania.  To  be  held 
in  York.  Pa.  Fee:  $185. 

22-24.  Managing  the  Internal  Affairs  Func- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Atlanta. 

22-24.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  New  York. 
Fee:  $495. 


22-24.  Practical  Crime  Analysis.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Fee:  *265. 

22-26.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Augustine.  Fla.  Fee:  *375. 

22-26.  Advanced  Management  Practices. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley.  Mass. 

22-26.  Interviews  A Interrogations  for  In- 
ternal Affairs  Officers.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
*375. 

22-26.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee:  $350. 

22- March  4.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  *595. 

23- 24.  Practical  Burglary  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center, 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  New  York.  Fee:  *150. 

23-25.  DUI  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Kissimmee.  Fla.  Fee:  #225. 

23-25.  Symposium  on  Microcomputers  in 
Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee: 
*200. 

23-25.  Police  Intelligence  Training:  Predic- 
ting Crime  & Violence.  Presented  by  the 
Broward  County  (Fla.)  Organized  Crime 
Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 
Fee:  *240  (in-state);  *290  (out-of-state). 

MARCH 

1-2.  Application  of  Physical  Security 
Systems.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee: 
*390. 

1-2.  Defense  against  Electronic  Eavesdrop- 
ping. Presented  by  Ross  Engineering  Inc. 
To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fee:  $600 
(cash  or  charge);  *526  (government  pur- 
chase order). 

1- 3.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Fee:  *110  (all  three  days);  *76  (first 
two  days  only);  $50  (third  day  only). 

2- 3.  Middle  Eastern  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Las  Vegas. 

2-4.  Street  Sense  for  Police  Officers. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 


of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  inTampa,  Fla. 

2-4.  Juvenile  Law.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University.  To  be 
held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  *200. 

7-9.  Developing  & Implementing  Field 
Training  Programs.  Presented  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To 
be  held  in  Houston. 

7-9.  Robbery/Burglary  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
*350. 

7-9.  Crime  Stoppers  Interview  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  Studies.  Southwest  Texas  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Houston.  Fee. 
*200. 

7-9.  Vehicle  Theft  Investigation  & Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago. 

7-11.  Comprehensive  Police  Fleet  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee;  *375. 

7-11.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
*475. 

7-11.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph.D.  To  be 
held  in  Garden  Grove,  Calif.  Fee:  $277. 

7-11.  Sects,  Cults  & Deviant  Movements. 
Presented  byh  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  *350. 

7-11.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  To  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Ky.  Fee:  *376. 

7-11.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Richmond.  Va.  Fee:  *445. 

7-18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  *680. 

7- 18.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
Phoenix.  Fee:  $595. 

8- 9.  Realistic  Assailant  Control.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 
Fee:  *195. 

8- 9.  Methods  of  Interview  & Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center. 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  To  be 
held  in  New  York.  Fee:  #150. 

9- 11.  Investigation  of  Child  Abuse  & Sexual 


Exploitation.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Atlanta. 

9- 11.  Advanced  Concepts  of  Neighborhood 
Watch  for  Practitioners.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies. 
Southwest  Texas  State  University.  To  be 
held  in  Houston.  Fee:  *200 

10- 11.  Surviving  os  a Drug  Undercover  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  *300. 

10-11.  Executive/VIP  Protection. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

14-16.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.  Fee:  *496 

14-16.  Police  Records  Management. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Denver 

14-16.  Supervision  of  Security  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Brooklyn,  N Y 
Fee:  #270 

14-16.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Police  Ad- 
ministration. Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Richardson,  Tex.  Fee:  *260 1*200  for 
SLEI  members). 

14-17.  Psychological  Profiling  for  Police  In- 
vestigators. Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  IIL  Fee: 
*400. 

14-18.  Interviews  & Interrogations  for 
White-Collar  Crime.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  St.  Augustine.  Fla.  Fee: 
*375. 

14-18.  Microcomputer  Programming  with  a 
DataBase  Management  System.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  *675. 

14-18.  Investigation  of  Sex  Crimes. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee: 
*300. 

14-18.  Selective  Potrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee:  $376. 

14-18.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee:  #576. 

14-18.  Advanced  Supervision  Skills 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  St.  Louis. 

14-25.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $1,000 

16-17.  The  AIDS  Crisis:  Improving  the 
Public  Safety  Officer's  Response. 
Presented  by  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Fee.  *200 

16-18.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Norfolk,  Vo 
Fee:  *110  (all  three  days);  *75  (first  two 
days  only);  *50  (third  duy  only). 

20- 26.  Providing  Protective  Services 
Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  A 
Associates  Ltd,  To  be  held  in  Winchester. 
Va. 

21- 22.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  Fee: 
*375 

21-23.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Honolulu. 
Fee:  *495. 

21-23.  Investigation  of  the  Use  of  Deadly 
Force  by  Police.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Louisville.  Ky 

21-25.  Managing  Police  Traffic  Services. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
*400. 

21-25.  Advanced  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee:  *375. 
21-25.  Financial  Manipulation  Analysis. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Fee:  *446. 

21-25.  Electronic  Spreadsheets  for  the 
Police  Budget  Officer.  Presented  by  the  In- 


stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  #576. 

21-25.  Solving  Unresolved  Homicides  with 
Advanced  Investigative  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 

To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee: 
*300. 

21-25.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  Bruce  T Olson.  Ph.D.  To  be 
held  in  Marysville.  Calif.  Fee:  *277. 

21-25.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  To  be  held  in 
Highland.  Ind.  Fee:  *350. 

21-25.  Military  Traffic  Operations  & Safe- 
ty. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
*460. 

21-25.  Video  Production  for  Police. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  *460. 

21- April  8.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
In  Wellesley.  Mass. 

22- 23-  Hostage  Recovery:  Negotiation 
Aspects.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center.  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Fee:  *150. 

22-24.  Interviews,  Interrogations  A 
Debriefings  for  Investigators.  Presented 
by  the  Broward  County  (Fla.)  Organized 
Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Broward  Coun- 
ty, Fla.  Fee:  *310  (in-state);  *260  (out-of- 
state). 

22- 26.  Advanced  (Computer-Aided)  In- 
telligence Analysis.  Presented  by  Anacapa 
Sciences  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Calif.  Fee:  #676 

23- 25.  Police  Photography.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Baltimore. 

24- 25.  Drug  A Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
*300. 

26.  Conflict  Resolution.  Presented  by  York 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  To  be  held  in  York, 
Pa.  Fee:  *40. 

28-29.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  San  Francisco. 

28-29.  Recognizing  A Identifying  Hazar- 
dous Materials.  Presented  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  Fee:  *266. 

28-30.  Kinematics  in  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee:  *300 

28-30.  Understanding  the  Police:  A Local 
Government  Guide  to  Modern  Law  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Fla 

28- April  1 Analytical  Investigation 
Methods.  Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences 
Inc.  To  be  held  in  Austin,  Tex.  Fee:  *445. 

29- 31.  DUI  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  Fee: 
*225 

Meese  outlines 
plans  for  new 
CJ  package 

Continued  from  Page  7 
cases  since  1972.  when  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  some  state 
death-penalty  schemes  un- 
constitutional. 

The  Attorney  General  also  took 
a moment  to  offer  his  praises  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Foundation  and  Ordway  P. 
Burden,  the  foundation's  presi- 
dent. Meese  hailed  Burden  for 
‘‘his  constant  efforts  in  support  of 
law  enforcement  throughout  the 
country. 

"His  energy  and  drive  are  a real 
marvel  to  all  of  us,”  the  Attorney 
General  said. 


For  further  information: 


Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.,  901  Olive 
Street,  P.O.  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA  93102-0519.  (805)  966-6157. 
Broward  County  Organized  Crime  Cen- 
tre. Attn.:  Cmdr.  William  H.  Dunman, 
Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  P.O.  Box 
2505,  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33303.  (305) 
564-0833. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062. 
1-800-323-0037. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  (216)  368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity, Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX  77341. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Kodak  Marketing 
Education  Center,  343  State  Street, 
Rochester,  NY  14650.  (716)  7244)316. 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University, 


Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3031. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 
International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O  Box  637.  Lombard,  IL 
60148.  (312)  953-0990. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  13  Firstfield  Road.  Gaithers- 
burg, MD  20878.  (301)  948-0922:  (800) 
638-4085. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY 
40292. 

National  Sheriffs'  Association,  1450 
Duke  Street,  Alexandria.  VA 
22314-3490.  (703)  836-7827. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 

Bruce T Olson, Ph.D.,  1015  12thStreet. 
Suite  6.  Modesto.  C A 95354-081 1 . (209) 
527-2287. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Attn.: 
Kathy  Karchner,  410  Keller  Conference 
Center.  University  Park.  PA  16802. 


(814)863-3551 

John  E.  Reid  A Associates.  250  South 
Wacker  Drive.  Suite  1 100,  Chicago.  IL 
60606  (312)  876-1600. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor.  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berryville,  VA  22611.  (703)  955-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Ross  Engineering  Inc.,  7906  Hope 
Valley  Court,  Adamstown,  MD  21710. 
(301)831-8400. 

Southern  Michigan  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  Attn:  Stephen 
Seckler,  Training  Coordinator,  2111 
Emmons  Road,  Jackson,  MI  49201. 
(517)  787-0800.  ext.  326. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6661 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
75080.  (214)690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  566  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  Attn:  Jacob 
Haber.  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Wilmington.  DE  19806.  (3021 573-4440. 


December  29, 1987 
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